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EPIGRAMS. 
In this month’s Quarterly Review (No. 233), in 
a pleasant article on “ Epigrams,” it is remarked : 
“ How many a drawer in a scholar’s escritore contains, 
if we might rifle it, buried treasures of this kind, thrown 


off, perhaps, in lightness of mood, passed about to a friend | 


or two, and then laid by and forgotten... . . It is a pity 
that these are not more carefully caught up, as they drop, 
and communicated on the spur of the moment to Notes 
and Queries, where, at least, they would attain a longer 
and larger fame than their careless and indifferent pro- 
genitors have cared to secure for them.” 


I lately found in a book-shop a MS. volume by 
a Westminster scholar, H. H. dated 1840, con- 
taining a good many epigrams. Most of them 
are versifications of Irish bulls or well-known 
jokes; but some of them appear to be original. I 
transcribe a specimen of the different sorts. I 
have no clue to the author: — 
“ Per nemus omne notis inscripta tabella legendis, 
* Hos,’ monet, ‘ insidixw mille tuentur ag 
Hic filo presso, illic ferro, fata lacesses 
Imprudens. Homines, vosque cavete, canes! 
Sic loca servantur, sic servatoribus ipsis 
Tutis per tutas vix licet ire vias.” 


ros. 


“ Fronti nulla fides. 
“ Nulla fides fronti. Ergo aversa fronte sacerdos 
Precinit ante aram stans Pusyita fidem.” 





Inventis felix utitur. 
“ Angulo in obscuro parvus Johannulus Horner 
Artocreas, ut fert fama, sedebat edens ; 
Integrum et extrudens inserto pollice prunum, 
*Heus!’ exclamat ovans, ‘sum bonus hercle 
puer !’” 
MeraBoA} mdavrwy yAuKd. 
“ Quis ferat hos, inquit piscis, sartaginis sstus ? 
Et saltu gratam querit in igne vicem.” 
Ov wdvtwv pweraBorAh yAuKi. 
* Bos meus, invitus fateor, laceravit in agro 
Communi taurum sevus, amice, tuum.’ 
* Ergo restituas.’ ‘ Erravi: bos tuus est, qui 
Occidit nostrum.’ ‘ Res meditanda mazgis.’’ 


’ 


Non tentanda via est. 
“ Cauta nimis mater puero: Noli, nisi postquam 
Noris nare, tuum credere corpus aque.” 
Crescit res. 
Ante reformatum radicali arte senatum 
Ad rem cernendam nox erat una satis. 
Nunc conscriptorum gravior sapientia patrum, 
Evolvit sese quinto operosa die.” 
Sane [ Sawney] nollem hinc exitum. 
“ Sawney so fat in prison grows 
On wheaten bread and water, 
That, dreading oatmeal, he avows 
His guilt in a manslaughter.” 


“ The elm-trees in St. James’s Park 
Were daily losing all their bark, 
At which whoever look’d, or 
From which whoever broke a piece, 
He might the excavations trace 
Of Scolytus destructor. 
“ The ranger, knowing not what jaws 
The insect uses when he gnaws, 
Thought such tree-royal killing 
By soldiers’ bayonets must be done, 
As if the guardsmen every one 
Had not enough of drilling.” 
Ex fumo dare lucem. 
(On s¢ eing some of my Scraps burned.) 
“ Though dull my wit, my verses heavy stuff, 
That you make light of them is clear enough.” 
James HamInrton. 


GLEANINGS FROM AvsoniIvs.—Having occasion 
to look over the Epigrams of this writer, who is 
not much read, I venture to think that a few spe- 
cimens of his style may not be unacceptable to 


the readers of “N. & Q.” The first epigram I 
shall select is very like the Facetie of Hierocles— 
that is in spirit, for its matter is quite original. 
The rhetor is just the scholasticus perpetuating a 
fresh absurdity : — 
“ Rufus vocatus rhetor ad nuptias, 
Celebri (fit ut) convivio, 
Grammatice ut artis se peritum ostenderet, 
Hee vota dixit nuptiis ; 
Et masculini et feminini gignite 
Generisque neutri filios.” 
“ A pedant, when a wedding guest, 
The bride and bridegroom thus addressed : 
*O may your union favoured be 
With children of the genders three ! 
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The following epigram is an amplification of a 
maxim I have seen, whether older than Ausonius | 
or not I cannot tell: Bene capisse est dimidium 
facti. The first word, which Ausonius has not, 
perhaps makes the maxim truer than the distich: 

“ Incipe : dimidium facti est, ccepisse. Supersit 

Dimidium : rursum hoc incipe ; et efficies.” 
“ Only begin ; the half is done ; 
Begin again: all will be won.” 

The next epigram also embodies a well-known | 
and valuable maxim, Bis dat qui dat cito,—Who 
gives at once, gives more than once : — 

“ Si bene quid facias, facias cito: nam cito factum 

Gratum erit: ingratum gratia tarda facit.”’ 
“ Give quickly that your gift may please ; 
A tardy gift will rather tease.” 

I give, but not in English verse, the following 
recipe for a drink of nine ingredients, which seems | 
to have been famous. The distich is remarkable 
for its happy condensation : — 

“ Dodralis Potio. 
“Dodra vocor. Que causa? Novem species gero. Que | 


sunt ? 
Jus, aqua, mel, vinum, panis, piper, herba, oleum, sal.” 


LAURENCE MACKENZIE. 


EPIGRAM AGAINST Arcuitects (3" §., vii. 97, | 
119.) —If M. P. and A. A. will turn to the old- 
fashioned book, Gay's Fables, they will find in 
the second part (Fable 14) this couplet: — 

“ Make him (nor think his genius checkt) | 

A herald, or an architect.” | 

Where the poet names Martial as his suggester, | 

and where the allusion is evidently made to some 

occupation suitable fora dull boy. Having always | 

had a strong turn for both heraldry and architec- | 

ture, [ remember in my young days thinking that | 
there must be some error in the rendering, and 
fancying it to mean “an emblazoner or a brick- 

layer,” or builder at the best. % ae 


Is your excellent correspondent A. A. quite 
serious in saying that “durus ad studia ” means a 
hard student. To me—and if I am mistaken I 
shall be glad to be corrected—it seems to convey 
a very opposite idea. Certainly the passage re- 
ferred to in Cicero, Orat. pro Archid Poetd, will 
not support him in that assertion. I conceive the 
explanation in Facciolati is right (edit. Schneeb. 
1831, fol.), which I will quote—‘ Durus ad aliquid 
est qui alicujus rei nulla delectatione capitur,” and 
he cites the very passage (Cic. Arch.) “Ipsi illi 
C. Mario, qui durior ad hoe studia videbatur, ju- 
cundus fuit.” Nor can I agree with A. A. that 
“ingenium durum” is best explained by the term 
“ hard-headed,”’ which we use in the more favour- 


able sense, implying intellectual solidity, compass, | 


| Family. 


and power. So to construe it would take away 
the whole point of Martial’s epigram. The mean- 
ing of the epigrammatist surely is—“If your boy 
is a slow coach,” a regular stupid (to use common 
expressions), “ make him into an architect.” And 


| so the Delphin commentator (edit. Smid. Amst. 


1701, 8vo), “Si puer videatur mentis stupide, 
efficias illum preconem aut architectum;” and 


| in this explanation the other commentators on 


Martial whom I have met with seem to concur. 
Jas, CROSSLEY. 





AvtTHor or Erreram.—In an article on “ Epi- 
grams,” in the current number of the Quarterly 
Review, the reviewer refers to a couplet of Sir 
Thomas More’s — 

“ Tf evils come not, then our fears are vain ; ’ 
And if they do, fear but augments the pain,”— 
s “an equivalent for only two lines of an epigram 
which in the Latin consists of four” : — 
“ Cur patimur stulti ? namque hee vecordia nostra 
Urat ut indomitus pectora nostra metus. 
Seu mala non venient, jam nos metus urit inanis ; 
Sin venient, aliud fit metus ipse malum.” 


Whose is this epigram? Perhaps Milton had 


it in his mind when he wrote (Comus) : — 


“ Peace, brother, be not over exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils. 
For grant they be so, while they rest unknown, 
What need a man forestall his date of griefs, 
And run to meet what he would most avoid ? 
Or if they be but false alarms of fear, 
How bitter is such self-delusion.” 
BRIGHTLING. 


“THE MOTHER OF THE WESLEYS.” 


The foregoing is the title of an exceedingly plea- 
sant volume by the Rev. John Kirk, Wesleyan 
Minister, much of the matter being of course derived 
from Dr. Clarke’s charming account of The Wesley 
My present object, however, is not to 


| review either of these books, but merely to make 


a few remarks on the portrait of the excellent and 
remarkable woman above named. Several years 
ago, the late Mr. Tegg published an edition of 
Wesley’s Philosophy, as revised by the Rev. 
Samuel Dunn; and prefixed to this work was a 
portrait with the name of Susanna Wesley. Being 
a very pleasing face of a young woman, and bearing 
such a name, it was not only highly thought of by 
the Methodists generally, but by other persons 
who felt an interest in one of the most remarkable 
families of its class. I well recollect a framed 
impression of this print, which for years hung in 
the sitting-room of the poet James Montgomery, 
and often diverted his admiration from the fine 
engraving of Stothard’s “ Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
which occupied an adjacent space. I had from 
the first, and for several reasons, grave doubts as 
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to the genuineness of a picture which was so 
little like what one would expect of the daughter 
of good Dr. Annesley, the old Nonconformist 
minister; and still less, as I thought, either like, 
or likely to have been painted for the worthy 
rector of Epworth. Opportunity occurring, [ 
mentioned these doubts to Mrs. Smith, one of 
the daughters of Dr. Clarke, and she asserted 
that the engraving was from a portrait with 
which she had long been familiar, of Miss Gwynne, 
a sister to Mrs. Charles Wesley. How it came to 
be used as I have stated; and why it continued 
to be so used after the mistake—if mistake there 
was — became manifest, I do not know. But 
now for the genuine portrait. Some time since, 
a painting of an elderly lady turned up in London, 
which the owner said had always been regarded 
and prized as the mother of the founder of Me- 
thodism: the look of the person represented, and 
history of the picture pointing towards its pro- 
bable authenticity. The only prima facie feature 
of doubt being the occurrence of the towers of 


Westminster Abbey represented as seen through | 


awindow. After due inquiry, an old engraving 
of the picture was met with; and it turned out, 
on further evidence, that this was an undoubted, 
as it is a most pleasing original likeness of Mrs. 
Wesley, taken at a venerable age, for her son 
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of Ormond, born in 1420, was knighted with King 
Henry VI. in 1426. Youthful as he was, his so- 
vereign was even younger. In 1440, he is stated by 
Hall, who calls him Sir James of Ormond, to 
have accompanied the Duke of York to France, of 
which that prince had been made regent. Gour- 
nay, of which he was probably then appointed 
captain, was an important place; and six years 
previously an English force under the Earl of 


Arundel had suffered a serious repulse there, the 


| 
| 


Samuel, when he was master of Westminster | 


School: hence the characteristic accessories. This 


very interesting portrait, which, if I recollect | 


rightly, is in the possession of Mr. Morley, of 
Leeds, has latterly set engraved in more than 
one size and style. It represents the good woman 
in a close-fitting full-bordered cap, suiting her 
sweet and saintly face: a white neckerchief; and 
long black silk mittens. I have been led to re- 
cord these particulars in consequence of the in- 


terest I feel in the notices of and inquiries after | 


original portraits of the Rev. John Wesley. 
Curiously enough, the “ official portrait,’ now 
prefixed to most of the Wesleyan publications, is 
a compilation made by the late John Jackson, 
R.A., from all the accessible originals! A plan 
which, I must think—the very flattering result in 
this case, notwithstanding, and, as I said to the 
artist—exactly adapted to miss the truth and dis- 
credit the trustworthiness of portraiture. D. 


SIR JAMES OF ORMONDE. 


There is a seal among those shown to visitors 
in the British Museum, which the authorities 
have labelled as belonging to “James Dormont, 
Knt., Captain of Gournay, 1441;” a designation 
which is, perhaps, correctly extracted from the 
accompanying document, but which will hardly 
enable a casual observer to identify the owner. 

James Butler, son and heir to the fourth Earl 


earl himself being wounded and made prisoner. 
In 1449, Holinshed names “the Lord Butler, 
sonne to the Earl of Ormond,” as left in the hands 
of the French as an hostage. In the same year 
he was created, vitd patris, Karl of Wiltshire; was 
advanced to the Lord High Treasurership of Eng- 
land in 1455; and was also elected a Knight of 
the Garter; but, being made prisoner after Tow- 
tonfield, he was beheaded on May 1, 1461, and 
afterwards attainted. 

The seal bears the arms of his ancient house 
differenced with a label, and he uses on it, like 
modern eldest sons of peers, the supporters be- 
longing to the title to which he was heir apparent. 
When did the further use of the father’s second 
title, and its distinguishing coronet, become gene- 
ral? Hotspur, who flourished at about this time, 
is not known as Lord Percy. Holinshed, as 
already noted, calls this Sir James “the Lord 
Butler,” but I think incorrectly. The Earls (and 
Marquesses) of Ormond, whose second title of 
Viscount Thurles was conferred in 1537, do not 
use that of Butler, though they sat as magnates 
in the Irish Parliament before they were created 
earls. 

Their sons, however, and those of the Earls of 
Desmond ere frequently designated by the title 
instead of the patronymic of their family. In the 
case of the Desmonds, this custom continued until 
the destruction of that great house in the reign 
of Elizabeth. In the present instance we find it 
in use even after a distinct peerage had been con- 
ferred. Thus Hardyng, in cap. cexxxviii. of his 
metrical Chronicle, naming those who adhered to 
Henry VI. after the battle of St. Albans, includes 
“Sir James Ormond, Erle of Wiltshire”; and 
when the brother and eventual heir of this 
nobleman, Thomas, seventh Earl of Ormond, was 
summoned to the English House of Lords, the 
writ was addressed to “Thomas Ormond de 
Rochford.’ Whence did this custom arise? Un- 
less as a mark of illegitimacy, I do not remember 
meeting any instance of it among English noble 
families, except that of Arundel. It was not 
practised by the Kildare Geraldines, the equals 
and rivals of the houses of Ormond and Desmond 
in Ireland, and is rather opposed to the Celtic ideas 
of a community which deemed it a higher dis- 
tinction to be “The O’Brien ” than to be Prince, 
or perhaps, King, of Thomond. 5. PB. V. 
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Srx Hunprep YEARS oLp.—A communication 
in “N. & Q.” (8 S. iii. 248) has brought me 
into trouble with the Standard of January 11th, 
which, in a leader on “ Centenarianism,” makes 
me relate that there is a man at Smyrna 600 years 
old, and that the governor-general knew it was 
true, “ for he was present at his birth.” 

As neither Capt. Burton, nor any of the Mekka- 
hites, has explained my note, I have now made 
inquiries, onl am informed by Halikejee Hajji 
Ah Effendi, a very respectable and intelligent 
gentleman, that he met at Mekkah persons who 
had seen the aged Sheikh, that he lives in the 
Turkish province of Habesh in Abyssinia, about 
40 hours (100 to 140 miles) from the sea; that 
notwithstanding his assumed age, he was in full 
possession of his faculties, and was very affable to 
strangers and foreigners. I have no doubt that 
my first hypothesis is right, and that this is a 
case of the succession of aged sheikhs like lamas. 
Ali Effendi says there are no cases of reputed ex- 
traordinary age at Mekkah, but that at Medinah 


there are many people of one hundred or there- | 


abouts. Hype CLARKE. 


Smyrna, 27 Jan. 1865. 


Curtovs Seat.—The impression in gutta percha 
of a curious medizyval seal was lately sent me for 
explanation. ‘ 
and represents a female and a youth standing, 
each bearing a palm branch; and a nimbus sur- 
rounds the head of each. Underneath is the 
figure of a religious kneeling. The legend round 
the seal is as follows: s’PPosITI . SCI . QVIRICT . 
ASTEN . ORDIS. HVILIATOR’. I have given the in- 
scription in Roman letters; but the characters on 
the seal are Lombardic. This seal is curious from 
having belonged to a religious congregation long 
since suppressed and abolished. It was that of the 
Humiliati, founded in 1017, confirmed by Pope 
Innocent III. in 1200, but abolished by Pope St. 
Pius V. in 1571, on account of the nefarious at- 
tempt of three of its members to assassinate St. 
Charles Borromeo. The superior of each House 
of this congregation was styled Provost ; and this 
seal belonged to the convent of St. Quiricus, at 
Asti in Sardinia. Hence the inscription is in Eng- 
lish: The seal of the Provost of Saint Quiricus, at 
Asti, of the Order of the Humiliati. The figures 


on the seal are St. Julitta and her young son St. | 
(Quiricus, or Cyr; and the religious kneeling below | 


represents the Provost wearing the cap, or bonnet 
peculiar to that congregation. F. C, H. 


Inconervovs Sayrnes. — These are no novel- 
ties. In the excellent edition of Reynard the Fox, 
published by the Percy Society, p. 54, the hero 


says:— 


_ “Ye, my Lord, the Kynge, ye be also nyghe that as 
fro Rome to Maye.” ‘ 


The note quotes a French saying, “entre Mau- 
beuge et la Pentecéte,” and an English expression, 
“From the first of April to the foot of Westmin- 
ster Bridge.” 

I have heard from some of the old four-in-hand 
whips, who prided themselves on their driving 
and their knowledge of town, that it used to be a 
sort of catch-question to a tyro in the art who 
might be talking of places and distances — “ How 
far is it from the foot of Westminster Bridge to 
the 12th of August ?” 

The initiated would reply in a moment about 
two hundred yards. I have been told it was at 
this distance on the Surrey side that George IV. 
when Prince met Rodney in state when returning 
from sea after his victory over De Grasse. It is 
said the greeting of the former to the latter was, 
“ Welcome, Rodney, to the Prince of Wales.” 
Immediately after this a large public-house was 
built close to the spot, over the door of which 
were placed the portraits of the prince and the 
admiral, inscribed with the words of welcome 
stated above, and the date of the meeting. Very 
shortly after, the house was popularly known by 


| the name of the date — “ The 12th of August ;” 


It is well-preserved, of oval form, | 


and thus to the habitués of London it was as 

much a locality as the foot of the bridge itself, 

and might be measured accordingly. A.A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


“No MAN ts A Hero To nts VALET-pE-CHAM- 
BRE.” —The origin of this well-known phrase may 
be as old as Antigonus, who, on a poet flattering 
him with the title of the Son of God, answered — 
“ My servant knows the contrary.” 

Francts TRENCH. 

Islip. 

MILTon AND us IntvsTRATOR.—In the volume 
of woodcuts illustrating Milton’s noble poems, 
“L’ Allegro” and “Il Penseroso,” issued some years 
ago by the Council of the Art-Union of London to 
the subscribers, the designer of engraving V. seems 
quite to have misapprehended the allusion con- 
tained in two lines Y the former poem; the two 
latter in the extract here given: — 

“ While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrow’d land ; 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his seyche, 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 

The student of Milton needs not 
minded that the expression, “tells his tale,” as 
here employed by the poet, refers to the shep- 
herd’s practice of counting his flock. The artist, 
under the impression that a tale of love is implied, 
has represented the amorous swain engaged in 
breathing tender words into the ear of his fair one, 
whose waist he encircles with his arm. 


to be re- 


I know not whether this misinterpretation of 


our great poet’s meaning has been before pointed 
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out. It certainly ought not to be permitted to | 
pass unnoted. T. N. 
Bacup. 


Cvurrovs Ortermy or A Curistran Name. —I 
extract the following paragraph from a sister perio- 
dical published at New York, called the Historical 
Magazine and Notes and Queries of America, Feb. 
1864, p. 71:— | 

“In Canada Delima is a common and rather a.pretty | 
name for girls. Its origin would not easily be suspected. 
A clergyman from France had a child brought to him 
to baptize, and was requested to christen it by this name. 
‘This is not a fit name,’ was his reply. ‘ You should give | 
her the name of some saint.’ ‘ But, M. le Curé, it is a 
saint’s name.’ ‘No; there is no such saint in the calen- 
dar.” ‘Why, M. le Curé, don’t you know Ste Rose de 
Lima ?’ He certainly did, and found that people finding 
Rose de Lima too long, dropped Rose, and ran Delima 
together.—A.” 

Fe 


Ene isn Bearps.— The following note on this 
subject will not be considered ill-timed in the 
year 1865. The second half of our century hay- | 
ing witnessed so remarkable a revolution of fashion | 
from those days when the daily attendance of a 
barber with his razor was deemed indispensable. 
An able biographical work of contemporary bio- 
graphy was commenced in 1798 by Richard 
Phillips (afterwards Sheriff of London and Sir | 
Richard), under the title of British Public Charac- | 
ters, and was continued fora considerable period in 
yearly volumes. In the first volume is a memoir 
of Matthew Robinson, then Lord Rokeby, to 
which is prefixed (pp. 494-496) a Prefatory Dis- 
sertation on Beards, concluding with the following | 


passage :— 


“These preliminary remarks will not appear totally 
misplaced, perhaps, to such as are acquainted with the 
person of the noble lord whose memoirs are here offered 
to the public, as his beard Jorms one of the most conspicu- | 
ous traits of his person; and he is the only peer, and per- 
haps the only gentleman of either Great Britain or Ireland 
who is thus distinguished.” 


Is there any engraved portrait of this Lord 
Rokeby ?* 

At a much later date Mr. Muntz, the member 
for Birmingham, was long regarded as a singular 
example of a bearded Englishman: and I can 
well remember the time when a beard in the 
streets of London could only be supposed to be 
the property of some Turk or Oriental, or of the 
rabbis of the Jewish church. J.G.N. 


Catvry.—I have heard the name of the great 
Genevan Reformer quoted as if derived from 
Calvus, as though it meant Baldhead, or Baldy ; 
but surely it represents rather Calidum vinum, 
from the French form Chauvin, i. e. Chaud-vin 

O. T. D. 
Two engraved portraits of Lord Rokeby occur in 
Evans's Catalogue of Portraits, vol. i. p. 295.—Ep. 


Tue Cat.—I saw it stated recently, in the 


| Intellectual Observer, that the modern name of this 


animal is Teutonic. Without denying this, allow 
me to say, that I some time since asked a Nestorian, 
a native of north-western Persia, what the cat was 
called by his people ; and he answered, “Catto.” 
This is the pronunciation ; and, to prevent mis- 


| take, I asked him to write it down in Syriac 


characters. He did so, and with the same result. 


B. H. C. 


CoNVENTUAL DISCIPLINE IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. 
St. Bernard, who flourished in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and who occupies a high rank in the Romish 
calendar for his piety and austere sanctity, has 
left in his works a series of letters to a nun, De 
modo bene vivendi, giving her rules of conduct in 
all the duties of her monastic life. 

In his chapter, “De Disciplina,” he thus ex- 
horts her: — 

“ Amabilis mihi Soror, melius est tibi manu Abbatisse 
vel Priorisse flagellis cedi quam in Inferno peenas pati ; 
melius est tibi manu Abbatisse vel Priorisse flagellari in 
hae vita quam in Inferno cruciari in futuro; melius est 
tibi manu Abbatisse flagellis verberari quam in Inferno 
torqueri; melius est tibi manu Abbatisse temporaliter 
afiligi virgulis quam cremari eternis incendiis.” 





Which may be briefly rendered—My amiable sister, 
it is much better for you to endure the whole- 
some smart of the rod from the hand of the abbess, 


| than to suffer eternal torments hereafter. 


None ever understood human nature better than 
the heads of the Catholic church, and they well 
knew that wherever strict discipline was required 
and the stubborn will brought into subjection, 
no means were so prompt and efficacious, with so 
little permanent injury to the sufferer, as moderate 
corporal punishment. There is not a matron in 
any of our gaols or houses of correction who does 
not deplore that the over-refinement of this age 
does not allow her to enforce order among the 
unruly and abandoned females she has to control, 
by the infliction of a whipping with a birch rod, 
which would effect more than days of solitary 
confinement in dark cells. C. M. 


SHAKESPEARE Famtiy.—Perhaps the following 
extract from Aubrey’s Natural History of Wilt- 
shire (written about the year 1680) may interest 
your readers : — 

“ Jo. Shakespeare’s wife, of Worplesdowne, in Surrey, a 
North Wiltshire woman, and an excellent huswife, does 
assure me that she makes as good cheese there as ever 
she did at Wraxhall or Bitteston, and that it is meerly 
for want of art that her neighbours doe not make a 


good.” 
G & &. 
First AMERICAN StreamMpoat.—I trust th 
following authentie notice of the first ship navi- 
gated by steam in American waters may claim a 
remembrance in “ N, & Q.”:— 
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“ Fuiton’s STEAMBOAT.—In a speech in New Orleans 


recently, Jacob Barker mentioned incidentally that when 
Robt. Fulton’s machinery for the first steamboat came 
from the manufactory in England to New York, it was 
consigned to him, and that it actually remained in the 
commission warehouse six months before the money could 
be raised to pay the charges‘of importation.” ww 


Malta. 
Tue Venatity or CHatrerton.—Chatterton’s 


sister, a Mrs. Newton, in a letter first published | 


in the pamphlet entitled Love and Madness, thus 
vindicates her brother’s morality : — 

“ My brother would frequently walk the College Green 
(Bristol) with the young girls that statedly paraded there 
to show their finery ; but I really believe he was no de- 
bauchee, though some have reported it; the dear un- 
happy boy had faults enough: I saw with concern he 
was proud, and exceedingly imperious: but that of Ve- 
nality he could not be justly charged with.” 


This is a curious use of a common word: the 
good lady evidently derived it from Venus. 
oe © 4 


Erma, A Femare Curistran Name.—The fol- 
lowing passage occurs in The Historical Magazine 
and Notes and Queries of America, September, 
1864, p. 312. It ought to be reproduced in 
“N. & Q.”":— 

“In London Notes and Queries (3rd S. v. p. 97) an 
enquiry is made as to the origin of Elma, the Christian 
name of a daughter of the Earl of Elgin. The querist 
supposes it formed from the initial syllables of her mother 
Elizabeth Mary. In this country the name exists, but is 
an abbreviation of Gulielma. The victim of the Man- 
hatten Well murder in New York, many years since, 
was Elma Sands, whose real name was Gulielma.” 


ADVERBS IMPROPERLY USED. — Bartlett, in his 
amusing Dictionary of Americanisms (p. 28 of the 


Introduction), protests against the use of adverbs 


where idiomatic usage requires an adjective, as “ I 
feel very badly,” “ you look charmingly,” &e. “ So 
that,” he continues, “ we may expect soon to hear 
‘ She seems ignorantly ;’ 
zily, &e.; and to be unable any longer to make the 
distinction between ‘ He feels warmly,’ and ‘ he 
feels warm.’ ” 

He should have added that this usage is common 
in Shakspeare. Thus, in As You Like It, we 
have — 

“ You look merrily.”—<Act IT. Se. 8. 
“ Looks he as freshly.”—Act III. Se. 2. 


And in Julius Caesar — 
“ Look fresh and merrily.”—Act II. Se. I. 


a Ww. BP. 


New York. 


‘he became quite cra- | 


Queries. 


CIVIL WAR SERMONS, MS. 


Two MS. sermons By before Charles I. 
and his court, at Oxford, in the civil wars, are now 
penes me. They are in the handwrifing of the 


| time, and so copiously blurred with corrections 
| and interlineations as to be evidently, in the opi- 


nion of clerical experts, the actual pulpit copies. 
No name is given, but I have some reason for 
conjecturing that the name of one of the preachers 
was Benet. Query, Do any records exist of the 
Oxford transactions of that time which would 
give the court preachers? They are of octavo 
size, bound together in a dark calf, and written on 
paper so coarse as almost to suggest a scarcity of 
stationery in that beleagured city. The first states 
that it was 

“preached before y* King, y* Prince, y* Duke, and y* 
Lords at Oxford, on Christmas Day, being Munday, 1643, 
in y® time of y* great Rebellion.” 


The text is from 
“1 Jo. iii. 8: ‘ For this purpose y* Sonn of God was mani- 
fested, that hee might destroy y* workes of the Deuill.’” 


There are, of course, occasional references, in 
describing the works of the Devil, to agencies then 
close at hand; thus,— 

“That if we finde in the world a generation of men 
compacted as it were of pride, and crueltie, and calumnie, 
and hypocrisie, and lying, we may sadly conclude they 
shake hands with the Devill, and have enterd a covenant 
with hell, and death, and damnation, without Repent- 
ance. And then, I beseech you, consider awhile what is 
Luciferian Pride if this be not, to offer at the Crowne, to 
endanger the Royall throne, to say in effect, S*, lay by 
your Scepter, deliver us your sword, if not we will take it 
xy violence. What is barbarous Crueltie and hellish 
barbaritie if this be not ? to send out bloodie edicts (ex- 
ecuted accordingly) for killing, and slaying, and destroy- 
ing all their fellow subjects and servants that shall dare 
to resist their rebellious insurrection ? If these 
be not 7& &pya Tov SiaBéAov, the workes of his master- 
peeces, certainly there is either no difference betwixt 
Virtue and Vice, or we must graunt of necessitie a 
parietie of transgressions, and so blott out Ta &pya in the 
text.” 

The second sermon has marks of a still darker 
time, its date being but a month before the king 
delivered himself up at Newark, “ meestissimo tem- 
pore,” asthe preacher notes at the end. The text 
is,— 

“1 Cor. xv. 57: ‘But thanks be to God who giveth us 
the victorie through ot Ld. Jes. Xt.’ A sad time to 
preach of victories, in such a low condition, when y* 
enemie presseth on so fast, and lookes so bigg, not only 
insulting and flying upon us gladio oris, with the base and 
barbarous sword of their mouth—for swords are in their 
lipps (Ps. lix.), et ore gladii—and with the mouth of their 
bloody sword ; but, what is more, openly confessing they 
intend no longer to deale with us by way of retayle, but 
to take us off totally at a blow, as by whole sale, and so 
to make havock of us altogether. For any one then to 


treate of victories at such a time as this, may it not be 
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thoughtan .. . . argumt ... . It wereto 
be wished that too, too many, had not too much cause to 
be troubled with the same contemplation at this day ; 
when they behold (as they doe) in this deluge of miseries 
the best of men in the worst condition ; being forced to 
forsake howses, and brethren, and fathers, and wife, and 
lands, and possessions ; hunted and proscribed from citie 
to citie ; many of them tortured and tormented from top 
to toe; undergoing the trial of cruel mockings and 
scourgings,” &c. 


Mem. at end of sermon : — 


“Deo gratias, before y* King, y* Duke of York, and P. 
Rupt., &c., March 29, A° 1646, meestissimo tempore.” 


The remainder is on the inside the cover: seem 
hints or fragments : — 


“ That these words may be treated onto .... - 

“More especially let us pray for the churches under 
- + + « [Seems incomplete, like the preceding line and 
others below. ] 

“And let us pray for y® King’s Majestie, that God 
would look upon his pson with the watchfull eve of his 
gratious consideration—that he would comfort him in all 
his troubles, that he would deliver him out of all his 
dangers, and that he would crown his pious endeavours 


with happie successe, to the glorie of his great name, the | 


preservation of his poore church, and y® peace and safetie 
of his kingdoms. 
“ Let us pray also for his royall Consort. . . . that 
they may in their severall places serve faith . . . .” 
BIBLIOPOLA. 


JoHN ANDERSON, FOUNDER OF Fermoy: Sir 
James CALEB ANDERSON.—In Mr. D. Owen-Mad- 
den’s Revelations of Ireland, is an interesting ac- 
count of John Anderson ; an enterprising charac- 
ter, founder of the town of Fermoy in Ireland, 
who appears to have been living in 1816, Mr. 
Madden’s account forms the basis of an article in 
Mr. William Anderson’s Scottish Nation (a very 
excellent work, which ought to be better known 
south of Tweed); and some details respecting 
John Anderson may be found in Burke’s mt 
and Baronetage for 1861, pp. 23, 24. None of 
these authors give the date of John Anderson's 
death. I hope it may be supplied. 

John Anderson’s son, Sir Ree Caleb Ander- 
son, Bart., died, aged sixty-eight, April 4, 1861; 
when, leaving no male issue, the baronetcy became 
extinct. He was at one period celebrated for his 
efforts to improve steam locomotion. His death is 
duly recorded in the Gentleman's Magazine and 
the Annual Register, but without any allusion to 
the circumstances which once made him famous. 

6. Y. RB. 


Catamy’s “ ABRIDGMENT,” CHAP. 1x.—I should 
be very much obliged to any of your correspondents 
who could assist me with information on the two 
following points ? — 

1. The names of those in the list who simply 
gave up their livings in 1660 to the rightful 
owners, I have already, by a careful search 


through Walker's List of the Suffering Clergy, dis- 


covered 218 who did so. 

2. The names of any in the list who were 
ejected for refusing to take the engagement. Ca- 
lamy himself says that many of the Lancashire 
ministers were ejected for refusing, and writing 
against the engagement. He, however, distin- 
guishes them in no way, and puts them all down 
as sufferers in 1662, 

I shall also be glad to know from what sources 
I can best verify Calamy’s List ? 

Jomunson Barry. 

Bishop Middleham, Ferry Hill Station, Durham: 


Cuvurcu Desecration.—These lines were writ- 
ten on seeing the vaults under a church used as 
wine cellars : — 

“ A spirit above, and a spirit below, 
A spirit of weal, and a spirit of woe. 
The spirit above is the spirit divine, 
The spirit below is the spirit of wine.” 


J. B. G. 


Who was the author ? 


“Gop us Aypg.”’—At the sale of Antiquities 


| from Bramhope Manor, Yorkshire, which took 
| place at Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Wood’s 


rooms on February 6, there occurred a ring thus 
described in the Catalogue : — 

A curious old ring, chased with the Nortons’ 
motto, God us ayde.” 

As the metal in which the ring is wrought is 
not named, it is, I suppose, of gold. I am anxious 
to know whether the above motto has been used 
by any family except the Yorkshire Nortons, and 
also whether it is known to occur as a posy on 
wedding rings. Everything that relates to the 
sufferers in the Rising in the North is interesting 
to many of us. Epwarp PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“ 25. 


Epmuvunp Horie. — Can any of your correspon- 
dents help me to any facts relating to Edmund 
Hoyle (the celebrated writer on cards) as to his 
narentage, life, descendants (if any), or family ? 
fas any memoir of him ever been written? He 


| was born in 1672; and died in Wellbank (qy. 


Welbeck) Street, Cavendish Square, in August 
1769. Any further particulars respecting him 
would be most acceptable. If any of his family 
are living, I should feel greatly obliged to them 


| to put themselves in communication with me. 


CAVENDISH. 


“Tx tHe Trues.”—I shall be obliged if some 
of your poetical readers will furnish me with a 
copy of a touching little poem entitled “ In the 
Times,” or refer me to any publication in which 
it has appeared. The first verse runs thus :— 

“Married! married! and not to me! 
Is it a dream, or can it be 
That the final vow is plighted ? 
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Is there no chance of error here 
In the cruel lines traced fair and clear, 
By which my hope is blighted ? ” 
Witiram GASPEY. 
Keswick. 


[INFANTRY IN LOVE. nil should like to know if 
it is true, that the Duke of Wellington was the 


first general in the British army who introduced | 


the formation of infantry in line, in preference to 
column, when attacking an enemy; and if he 
carried out that formation in all his battles in the 
Peninsula, and also at the battle of Waterloo ? 
Has any continental nation ever employe »d 
the formation of infantry in line in any of their 
great battles, as an attacking force ? Fustrier. 


“ Jean-FRANcoIs, LES Bas Bievs.”—The Athe- 
neum for 1833 (p. 792), contains a review of Les 
Cent-et-Une Nouvelles nouvelles des Cent-ct-Un, 
Vol. I.; Paris, Ladvocat; London, Dulau & Co. : 
a work, as it seems, contributed to by several 
writers, among them, M. 
wrote a tale therein called “ Jean Francois les Bas 
Bleus,” of which an abridged translation is given. 
[am yery anxious to know whether this story is 
told as a work of fiction, or whether it is a nar- 
rative of facts. 
sible in it; but it is altogether so contrary to the 
experience of most persons, that if the cireum- 
stances related reaily occurred, one would like to 
have proof that they did so. I should not have 
thought of asking if a story in such a collection 
was true, were it not for the fact that some pas- 
sages in it, as translated, seem to claim credence. 

P. 

Youne Jomynsoy.—Can any of your readers 
give me a copy of the once celebrated lyric, re- 
cording the sad fate of a young man named John- 


On the 27th, a correspondent who avowed “ that 
he shared Sir George Lewis’s doubts as to the 
majority of statements of longevity, and his wish 
to ascertain the precise facts in all alleged cases,” 
invited Mr. Newton to furnish some particulars 


| of the evidence which satisfied him that the lady, 


Miss Mary Billinge, who died on Dee. 20, 1863, 
was the same person who was baptized on May 24, 
1751. 

I, who am also a doubter in these cases, have 
looked with some anxiety for Mr. Newton’s reply. 
That gentleman has as yet made nosign. Parlia- 
ment is now sitting; Zhe Times will have little 
space for such matters, and I hope therefore 
“N. & Q.” will admit an old correspondent, 
through its columns, to call the attention both of 
Mr. Newton and its Liverpool subscribers to this 
curious instance. 

The subject of longevity has long attracted the 


} attention of men of science, actuaries, and others; 


Charles Nodier. He | 


but I believe that since the present century no 
case at all approaching to that of Miss Mary Bil- 
linge has been found to bear the test of examina- 


| tion. A DovsrTer. 


There is perhaps nothing impos- | 


son from the neighbourhood of Malton, who was | 


executed for forgery, which contains the injunc- 
tion — 
“ O beware of pen and paper, 
For ‘tis called forg reree”” ? 
C, J. D. INeGLEDEw. 

Tyddyn-y-Sais, Carnarvon. 

Longevity: Miss Mary BInLince vPwARDs 
or 112.—In The Times of January 26th, Mr. John 
Newton of 13, West Derby Street, Liverpool, 
communicated the following remarkable instance 
of longevity of an old lady, whom he had attended 
in her last illness, The account was w ritten by 
Mr. Newton at the time of her death, and was 
published in Zhe Times, the Gent. Mag. and other 
periodicals : — 

“Dec. 20th, 1863, at her residence, Edge Lane, Liver- 
pool, aged 112 years and six months, Miss Mary Billing re 
She was born at Eccleston, near Prescot, on the 24th May, 
1751. She retained her faculties in a very remarkal ble 
degree to the last, and was never known to have been 


confined to her bed for a single day until the week pre- 
ceding her dece: ase,” 


Lorp Macavtay’s Ancestry.—His grandfather 
was the Rey. John Macaulay, minister of Inve- 
rary; whose brother was the Rev. Kenneth Ma- 
caulay, minister of Calder, Nairnshire, author of 
the History of St. Kilda. Who were these two 
the sons of, and who did they marry? They are 
both frequeutly mentioned in ‘Boswell’s Johnson. 

Were the Rev. Robert Macaulay, minister of 
Inchinnan, Renfrewshire, in 1703, and the Rey. 
Robert Macaulay, minister of Stirling about the 
same date, relations of the above? or were the 
two latter one and the same ? F. M.S. 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 


Lapy Marsory Murray.—I have before me 
the following books : — 

1. “ Essai d’ Imitation Libre de T Episode D’ Ines de 
Castro dans le Poéme des Luziadas de Camoens. Par 
Mle M. M. 1772... . 8vo.” 

2. “ Essai dun E'loge Historique de Maria-Thérése, 
Archiduchesse d Autric: he, He. HC. Par M. M*****, 
Brussells, 4to, 1781.” 

In a hand of the periad, a former owner has 
filled up the asterisks in the title of the latter 
work with the name Murray, and has written 
Murray on the title of the first-named book. 

I surmise that the person meant was Lady 
Marjory Murray, who died at Twickenham 19th 
May, 1799. She was the second daughter of 
David Murray, sixth Viscount Stormont, by Anne, 
only daughter and heiress of John Stewart of 


Innerbye, and was called Miss Marjory Murray 
until 30th April, 1793, when she and her eldest 
sister Anne obtained the royal warrant to enjoy 

the same place and precedence as the daughters of 
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an earl of Great Britain. 
pears to have been designated Lady Marjory 
Murray. In Mary Granville’s (Mrs. Delany’s) 
Autolnography she is called Miss May Murray at a 
period before 1793. Perhaps some correspondent 
can confirm or rebut my supposition that these 
works are by Lady Marjory Murray. S§. Y. R. 


Tur NETHERLANDS.—At the time of the sepa- 
ration of the seven united provinces (1579) was 
Dreuthe part of either Friesland or Groningen ? 
Which three of the other ten provinces were 
ceded to France in 1748? A card, containing the 


Thenceforward she ap- | 


arms of the Netherlands (1677), gives the seven- | 


teen shields; but leaves out Liege and West 
Flanders, and puts in Malines and Aras (Arras). 
Joun Davipson. 


“ On, oH, RAY, OH AMBORAH,.”— 

“ No pow’r on earth can e’er divide 
The knot that sacred love hath tied ; 
When parents draw against our mind, 
The true love’s knot they faster bind. 

Oh, oh, ray, oh Amborah. 
Oh, oh,” &c. 

Polly sings the above air in the Beggar's Opera, 
Act II. Se. 2. The burden seems a strange un- 
usual sort of one. 
time the Opera was written ? W. B. 

Pvritan Pew. —It would be interesting to 
ascertain how many of these curious enclosed 
seats still remain untouched in our churches. 

W. T. T. D. (3S. vii. 116) mentions one in 
Long Melford church, “ entirely covered in.” There 


Had it any meaning at the | 


is another pew of the kind in the church of Lang- | 


ley V. Mary (commonly called Langley Marsh), 
in West Drayton. It is on the north side, sepa- 
rated from the nave by a wooden lattice work. 
The pew communicates with a small library of 


books on divinity, to which the occupant of the | 


pi w might retire without being noticed from the 
body of the church, 
tached to Littlecote Hall, near Hungerford, still 


Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury (vols. iii. 
and iv.), which concludes with the following 
words : — 


“ When these volumes close, the Statute was in force 
which legalized the burning of heretics; and the Pew- 
terers’ Company were then, or soon after, in possession of 
the estates which they held under the pleasant service of 
furnishing all the faggots required for the fires in which 
the heretics of London were to expiate their offences 
against Rome.” 

Will you kindly allow me to propose the fol- 
lowing queries: — Where can the authority be 
found for this assertion with respect to the Pew- 
terers’ Company? When, and by whom, were 
estates granted to them on the condition men- 
tioned ? What were the estates? Does any 
evidence exist of the service having been ren- 
dered? Did the Company lose the estates when 
the service was no longer required ? 

An answer to any of these inquiries will be 
highly acceptable to A London ANTIQUARY. 


Practices oF THE Roman Cuvrca.—In an 
article entitled “ The Reformation,” in The Satur- 
day Review, of Jan. 28, 1865, the writer says: — 

“ Vernacular services, communion in both kinds, and 
the marriage of the clergy, are all freely allowed to large 
national communities in strict communion with Rome.” 

I wish to ask, to what communities does he 
here refer ? Ww. T. Fm 


Sam Suarpset.— Will some clever kindly 
disposed reader inform me who is the worthy al- 
luded to in the following comparison, which 
appeared in the 10th of December number of 
The Reader ? — 

.“ A momentary enthusiasm might perhaps greet a tra- 
gedy by Sophocles, a decade of Livy , or the now missing 


portions of the Annals or History of re 


| few scholars would cherish the resuscitated worthies, but 


The domestic chapel at- | 


retains the distinctive arrangements peculiar to | 


the Puritan age, in the position of the communion 
table, seats, &c. Can any of your readers supply 
other instances of this kind ? 
Bens. Ferrey, F.S.A. 
QUOTATIONS. — 
7. « «+ «s+ ae Se 
A light that never fell on sea or land, 
The artist’s fancy, and the poet’s dream ! ” 
+ + « « ina season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 
Pewterers’ Company.—The Atheneum of 
Feb, 4, 1865, contains a review of Dr. Hook’s 


nine-tenths of the literary world would receive them as 
coolly as Sam Sharpset received his brother Matthew at 
Barbadoes.” 

Atrred Joun DvUNKIN. 


Sxetcn sy Lestre.—Can any correspondent 
suggest for what subject the late Mr. Leslie in- 
tended a sketch, which is now in my possession ? 
It is a single figure, apparently of a Welshman. 
He has his head tied up in a napkin; one hand he 
holds to his breast, with the other he very sor- 
rowfully holds out a piece of money as if par- 
ticularly objecting to part with it. It is very 
spirited, and finely touched. He evidently in- 
tended to introduce it into some large picture, by 
the pains he took to finish the flesh parts. 
J.C. J. 


R. Saarrn, author of A Wonder-of Wonders, or 
a Metamorphosis of Fair Faces into Foul Visages ; 
an invective against black-spotted Faces, temp. 
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James L.* Any particulars of his life will oblige 
me. St. T. 
“ Srrun WarTers Run DEEP.” —I have been 
accustomed to hear this phrase used for the last 
fifty years. Where does it first occur in print ? 
sled G. H. or 8. 


SrorMsTEAD.—Will any of your readers kindly | 
give me information as to the orthography of the | 


word “stormstead”? Is it “stead,” “ sted,” or 
“ staid” P H. B. 
“Virutvs Avrevs.”—Who, under the name 

of Philander, wrote this work ? 
Jonun Davrpson. 


Sm Watrer Scorr.— Did Sir Walter Scott 
ever visit Melrose Abbey by moonlight, or is the 
well-known description in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel wholly the result of imagination ? 


J. B. G. 


Queries with Answers. 


“ CoLLEction oF Porrticat Tracrs.”—Chance 
threw in my way a book bearing this title :—“ A 
Collection of Political Tracts. Dublin: Printed by 
George Faulkner, in Essex Street. M.poc.XLvm1.” 
In the Preface are these words :—“ Some of them 
were ushered into the world from a printing-press 
under the sanction of a late noble Duke.” Who 
was the “noble Duke”? The tracts are signed 
as if by different writers, but the style of all is so 
alike as to lead one to the conclusion that they 
are all by the same hand. By whom were they 
written? I give some of the names found at the 
end of the various papers: “ The Occasional 
Writer;” “From my Garret”; “ John Trot”; 
“Phil-Athenus.” The following names appear 
in one of the articles thus entitled: “ An Answer 
to the London Journal of Saturday, December 21, 
1728 :”—“ Benjamin, Lord Bishop of ** * * * *;” 
“Ben”; “ Robin” ; “ Numb Fish” ; “ Raleigh ; ” 
“ Publicola”; “ A Person.” For whom did these 
names stand ? Pau A Jacosson. 

West Derby. 

[The Tracts contained in the volume purchased by 
our correspondent are from the pen of Lord Bolingbroke, 
and some of them are reprinted in Mallet’s edition of his 
Lordship’s Works. The Rev. William Mason, in a letter 


“ Lord Bolingbroke has advertised a Collection of Political 
Tracts, but I suppose they will be only such as have 
before made their appearance in the weekly papers.” 
(Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, ii. 711.) 
reprinted verbatim in Cadell’s edition of Bolingbroke’s 
Works, ed. 1788, 8vo, with the following title: “A Col- 
lection of Political Tracts, by the Author of the Disser- 


[* Temp. Charles II. “ Lond. 1662, 4to.” 


‘ Cha A copy 
was in Heber’s library, Pt. iv. 3037.—Ep.] : 


tation upon Parties.” Warburton said that his “Occa- 


| sional Writer” (printed in this Collection) is one of the 


best things Bolingbroke ever wrote.” By “Robin of 


| notable memory” is probably meant Robert Harley, Ear! 


of Oxford ; and “Benjamin, Lord Bishop of ******,” is 


clearly Benjamin Hoadly, Bishop of Bangor. } 


| 





This volume was | 


minster. 


Latix Names or Towns.—Is there any dic- 
tionary or work that gives a list of the Latin 
names of the principal European towns ? Without 
some list of that sort, one is apt to make mistakes 
in reading small coins where the words are much 
contracted. I had a small silver coin of Louis 
XIV., with mo, No. ARGEN. (or some contraction 
like it) on the reverse, and I considered it to mean 
new silver money; however, I came across a 
demiecu of the same most Christian king, on which 
the legend was given in full— “ MoNETA . NovA. 
ARGENTINESIS.” New money of Strasburg struck 
1710, a few years after that beautiful city had 
given itself up to France as the comet-thaler of 
1681 says : — 

“ Strasburg die schcene statt ; 
An Frankreich sich ergeben hat.” 

MON . NO. TUGI . was to me a great puzzle till I 
found it to mean of Zug (Tugigensis). If any 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.” can inform me where 
I can find such a list I shall be much obliged. 

Joun Davipson. 

[The following works may be consulted for the Latin 
names of towns: 1. Lexicon Geographicum in quo uni- 
versi orbis urbes, provincie, regna, maria, et flumina re- 
censentur. Illud primum in lucem edidit Philippus Fer- 
rarius Alexandrinus, in Ticinensi Academia Mathematices 
Professor. Nune vero Michael Antonius Baudrand, hane 
editionem emendavit, illustravit, et dimidia parte auc- 
tiorem facit. Paris. 1670, 1677, fol.—2. J. B. Riccioli’s 
Geographie et Hydrographix reformate libri duodecim. 
Bonon. 1661, fol. et Venet. 1672, fol.—3. Dictionnaire in- 
terpréte manuel des noms Latins de la Géographie an- 
cienne et moderne [par Espr.-Jos. Chaudon]. Paris, 
1777, 8vo. Vide “ N. & Q.” 1* §. i. 474; v. 235, 305.] 


CroMWwELL: Patryvrvs.—In the Miscellaneous 
Writings of Lord Macaulay, the following pas- 
sage occurs :— 

“ A few days more, and his head is fixed to rot on the 
pinnacles of that very hall where he sat on a throne in his 
life, and lay in state after his death.”—Conversation be- 


- | tween Mr. Cowle Mr. Milton. 
to Mr. Bryant, dated Noy. 13, 1747, informs him that | tween Mr. Cowley and Mr. Milton 


He is here speaking of the Protector. Is it a 
fact that such occurred to him ? 

To whom does Pope allude in the following 

line — 
“ Even Palinurus nodded at the helm ” ? 

The Dunciad, canto iy. line 614. 

E. L. 

[Pepys shall reply to our correspondent’s first question. 

“ Washing-day. My wife and I by water to West- 

She to her mother’s, and I to Westminster 
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Hall, where I saw the heads of Cromwell, Bradshaw, and 
Ireton, set up at the further end of the Hall.” (Diary, 
Feb. 5, 1660-1.) Vide also “ N. & Q.” 2"4 §. xii. 193. 
Palinurus, noticed in the Dunciad, may probably be 
intended for Sir Robert Walpole, and Pope may have 
been thinking of the following passage in his friend 
Bolingbroke’s first letter to that minister in The Occa- 
sional Writer, No. 1.: —“ Should any of those flatterers, 
who often betray their patrons into a fatal security speak 
to you much in the same manner as Sleep addresses him- 
self to Palinurus in the Zneid, book v.: — 
‘ Palinure, ferunt ipsa equora classem, 
JEquate spirant aure, datur hora quieti : 
Pone caput, fessosque oculos furare labori.’ 
You would answer, as I am persuaded, as this pilot 
did — 
* Mene salis placidi voltum fluctusque quietos 
Ignorare jubes ? mene huic confidere monstro ?’ 
But Palinurus slept, and you know the consequence.” ] 


DIssENTERS’ CoLLEGES oR PuBLIc ScHooLs.— 
Can any reader inform me what public places of 
education (if any) there existed for Dissenters 
about the years 1700-20, and more especially 
belonging to Wales ? FE. J. Roberts. 

[Bogue and Bennett, in their Tistory of Dissenters, 
ed. 1833, vol. i. pp. 297—342, have given a long “ Ac- 
count of the different Seminaries and Tutors among the 
Dissenters.” The only one in Wales noticed by them was 
at Llangynwyd in Glamorganshire, of which Samuel Jones, 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, was the tutor. They 
also speak of “ Mr. Stephen Hughes of Carmarthen ; Mr. 
Samuel Jones of Brynllywarch ; Hugh Owen of Mont- 
gomeryshire ; Marmaduke Matthews of Swansea; Pere- 
grine Philips of Haverfordwest, and a few others, who, 
though not regular tutors, occasionally assisted in pre- 
paring young men for the service of the sanctuary. ] 


“Nor pRovEN.”—Could you, or one of your 
correspondents inform me, whether, if a person be 
tried in a Scotch Criminal Court, and the jury 
return a verdict of “ Not proven,” he can be tried 
again in Scotland for the same offence ? 

CHIRURGUS. 

Lucknow. 

[Paterson, in his Compendium of English and Scotch 
Law, stating their differences, states that, besides our Eng- 
lish Verdicts of Guilty and Not Guilty, there is in the 
Seotch Law, “an intermediate verdict of ‘ not proven,’ 
which is substantially a verdict of ‘ Not Guilty,’ and is 
Hume’s 


res adjudicata, barring another trial.” See also 


Commentaries on the Criminal Law of Scotland, ii. 439.) 
Rey. Grorce Secxer.—I have a beautiful copy 
of Samuel Clark’s Bible, printed 1690, with a 


portrait of George I. engraved by Vertue from a | © 
; | ferred to the plant. 


picture by Sir Godfrey Kneller, bearing this in- 
scription : —“ Martha Bankes, widow of Richard 
Bankes, bequeathed this Bible as a testimony of 
her respect to the Rev’ M' George Secker, 1758.” 
Can any of your readers tell me who Mr. George 
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! 
Secker was? what preferments he held? and 
| whether he were related to the Archbishop of 


Canterbury, Dr. Thomas Secker ? E. W. 

[Most probably the Rey. George Secker, D.D., Canon 
residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and nephew of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He died in March, 1768, and 
his library was sold in the same year. | 


PAaRAMATTA.—Whence does this stuff derive 
its name? Surely not from Paramatta, in New 
South Wales. A. B. 

[The soft woollen fabric called Paramatta is named 
from the town of New South Wales, which has obtained 
a high character for its manufactures of cloth, not only in 
the colony, but also in the mother country.] 


Replies. 


THE DERIVATION OF THE WORD MISTLETOE. 
(3° S, vii. 76.) 

The history of this word is curious, showing on 
the part of our remote ancestors a greater amount 
of observation on matters of natural history than 
is commonly ascribed to them. The original form 
of the word in A. 8. was mistil-tan ; in Old Norse, 
mistil-tein, meaning literally dung-plant. The 
Latin name for the plant, viscum, is from a root 
of similar signification. Pliny, lib. xvi. cap. ult., 
says,— 

“Viscum satum nullo modo nascitur, nisi per alyvum 
avium redditum, maxime palumbis et turdi. Hee est 
natura, ut nisi maturatum in ventre avium, non prove- 
niat.” ~ 

Wachter (Gloss, Ger., sub voc.) adds, —“ Ergo 
mistel est a mist stercus, quod ex stercore avium 


| pronascatur, nec aliter pronasci possit.” The mis- 


sel-thrush is so called from the idea that it is one 
of the chief means of this method of propagating 
the plant, and as bird-lime was formerly made of 
the glutinous berries, the proverb arose, “ turdus 
malum sibi cacat, quia ex baccis visci fit gluten 
quo turdi capiuntur.” By Junius (Etymol. Angi.) 
the word is spelled missel-den. Cotgrave has it 
missell, misseltoe, misseldine. Wachter has mis- 
taken the A. 8. corruption, mistel-ta, to mean the 
bird-lime instead of the plant, and thus explains 
the last syllable, “altera digitum pedis significat, 
eam scilicet partem, qua avis tenetur a visco.” 
This absurd etymology has been reproduced by 
Dr. Richardson, for which there is no excuse, as 
Johnson had pointed out long ago the true deriva- 
tion to be from tan, a twig or branch. Johnson, 
however, is mistaken in his explanation of mistel as 
originally meaning bird-lime, and thence trans- 
The converse is really the 
case, the ultimate radical to which the word can 


be traced being the Sanskrit root fax, mih, 


which means, according to Bopp, “ Effundere, 
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presertim mingere,” and derivatively “ stercus 
egerere.” From this root a large number of 
words are derived both in the classical and Teu- 
tonic families. Johnson does not seem to be 
aware of the mode of propagation of the plant | 
alluded to above; but his description (too long for 
quotation here) is well worth reading. 

The Latin name of the plant, though bearing | 
the same meaning, is derived from a different root, 


fay , vish, disjungere, separare, from which vishéd, 
~~ 


stercus. Virgil (2neid, lib. vi. ver. 205) appear: 
to allude to the mode of dissemination : — 
“ Quale solet silvis brumali frigore viscum 
Fronde virere nova, quod non sua seminat arbos, 
Et croceo fetu teretes circumdare truncos.” 


I am not able to say why Shakspeare should 
attach the epithet baleful to the plant, except in 
connection with the cruel superstitions of the 
Druids, from whose festivities at the winter sol- 
stice the modern associations of the plant may be 
derived. J. A. P. 


Liverpool. 





It would take up more room than I think 
the Editor would like to allow to answer the 
inquiries of A. A. fully. It is a very curious 
subject, and one little known. By far the best 
account of mistletoe, of its growth, its proper- | 
ties, and the superstitions connected with it, that 
I know, was read at Hereford last spring, be- 
fore the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club, and 
has since been printed, with some additions, in 
the Transactions of that society. Itis shown there 
to have been regarded as a “mirth-provoking | 
plant” only of late years, since the knowledge of 
it has extended from the counties where it grows 
into London and the large towns. In Hereford- 
shire it is associated not with Christmas but with 
the new year. Shakspeare’s discernment did not 
fail him when he called mistletoe a baleful plant. 
[t is always most abundant on the oldest and most 
unhealthy trees in an orchard, and in the oldest 
orchards ; its presence is pr »bably the consequence 
and not the cause of their unhealthiness; but the 
coincidence is strongly marked. It is a popular 
but erroneous belief that the berries are poison- 
ous; and this may be what Shakspeare referred 
to. Its medicinal properties are, in reality, very 
slight, and rather beneficial than otherwise. : 

T. C. 

Hay, Hereford. 


IS IT A FOSSIL? 


(3" S. vii. 75.) 


No! it is simply the head of a real crocodile. 
But the head of a dragon said to have been 
strangled by St. Martha’s garter, and preserved 


| ° . . 
with great veneration at Aix, is undoubtedly the 


fossilised head of an extinct Saurian reptile. The 
best authenticated dragon story is that of the one 
said to have been killed by Dieudonné of Gozon, 
Knight of Rhodes, and afterwards Grand Master 
of the Order, who died in 1353. Gilles de Chin 
died in 1137, yet the traditions of Hainault attri- 
bute to him the most striking traits of the exploit 
said to have been performed two centuries later by 


| Dieudonné. The difficulty of obtaining permis- 


sion to fight the dragon, the care with which a 
figure resembling it was previously made to accus- 


| tom the horse to such a terrific eight, the training 


and employment of fierce dogs, the precaution of 
being followed by devoted servants to near the 
place of combat,—all these circumstances are 
common to both combats. The head of Dieu- 
donné’s dragon was carefully preserved as a trophy 
at Rhodes till the knights were driven out of the 
island. 

The Turks in turn preserved the head with 
equal care, so it was actually seen by Thévenot, 
the traveller, as late as the middle of the seven- 
teenth century; and from his description it ap- 
pears to have been the head of a hippopotamus. 
And I believe it really was that animal, which, 
before the invention of fire-arms, would prove no 


pecs ag antagonist to a knight on horseback 


confined in heavy armour, and armed only with 
sword and lance. But how did it get to Rhodes? 
Dr. A. Smith, in his I/lustrations of the Zoology of 
South Africa, gives a remarkable account of the 
migrations of this animal; and Sir C. Lyell, 
without any reference to this subject, says : — 

“The geologist, therefore, may freely speculate on the 
time when herds of hippopotami issued from North Afri- 
can rivers, such as the Nile, and swam northwards in 
summer along the shores of the Mediterranean, or even 
occasionally visited islands near the shore. Here and 
there they may have landed to graze or browse, tarrying 
awhile, and afterwards continuing their course north- 
wards.” — Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, 
p- 180. 


In that interesting and valuable miscellany, The 
Book of Days, edited by Mr. R. Chambers (vol. i. 
». 541), will be found many curious dragon 
cons both British and foreign; also notices of 
several continental churches where parts of croco- 
diles are preserved, and shown as dragons killed 
by saints. See also Recherches Historiques sur 


| Gilles Seigneur de Chin et la Dragon, Mons, 1825: 


Thevenot, Relation Tun Voyage fait au Levant; 
Dictionnaire de Moreri, art. “Gozon” (Dieudonné) ; 
Bottin, Traditions’ des Dragons Volans; and an 
excellent paper by Lenoir, “Du Dragon de Metz,” 
published in the second volume of Mémoires dé 
? Académie Celtique. 

St. Romanus, about 720, is said to have deli- 
vered the town of Rouen from a monstrous dragon. 
This deliverance seems to have been raising banks 
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to restrain the floods of the Seine, as quoted in 
the following strophe from the hymn of San- 
teuil: — 
“ Tangit exundans aqua civitatem ; 
Voce Romanus jubet efficaci ; 
Audiunt fluctus, docilisque cedit 
Unda jubenti.” 

Servin, in his History of Rowen, says it is 
more probable that the fable of the destruction 
of the dragon is founded on the fact of St. Ro- 
manus having destroyed the remnants of idolatry, 
and levelled with the ground temples of Venus, 
Jupiter, Apollo, and Mercury which existed in 
his diocese. Butler, in his Lives, says: — 

“No traces of this story are found in any life of this 
saint, nor in any writings before the end of the fourteenth 
century. The figure of a serpent called Gargouille seems 
here, as in some other towns, originally to have been 
meant to represent symbolically the devil overcome by 
Christ.”—Oct. 22. 

The Emperor Sigismond founded the Order 
of “The Vanquished Dragon” in celebration of 
the anathema denounced by the Council of Con- 
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stance against the doctrines of John Huss and | 


Jerome of Prague. Louis XIV. had 
painted, wig and all, in the character of St. Mi- 


chael, spearing the infernal dragon, to commemo- | 


+ 


rate his Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

A curious instance of the foundation of a dragon 
story may be told in a few words. Augustus 
Cesar, wishing to immortalise his conquest of 
Egypt, gave as a type for the medals of a colony 
which he had founded in Gaul, the device of a 
crocodile tied to a palm tree. The town, in which 
the colony settled, had for several centuries pre- 
vious recognised one Nemausus, whose name it 
bore as its local divinity, and this name could not 
fail to be on its medals. Notwithstanding that 
the palm tree and crocodile were not natives of 
Gaul, the legend arose, the animal was a devastator 
that poisoned the fountains and Nemausus was 
the saint who killed it, and thus gained and 
transmitted his name to the town,* having per- 
formed what others had never dared to attempt— 
Nemo ausus. WILLIAM PINKERTON. 


—_—_—— 


A late learned antiquary and naturalist, Colonel 
Hamilton Smith, was of opinion that many of the 
local traditions of encounters between knights and 
dragons may have had their origin in fact, and 
that in all cases the so-called dragon was a croco- 
dile. In support of his opinion he showed a 
drawing made from a mural painting in a church 
in the island of Rhodes, representing a combat 
between a knight of St. John and an unmistake- 
able crocodile; and, as well as I can remember, 
he asserted that a record of the fact was preserved 
in the annals of the order, in which, however, the 


* The modern Nismes. 


himself | 
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monster was styled a dragon. Crocodiles are said 
to attain to a very great age, and Col. Hamilton 
Smith believed it possible that some of the many 
imported into Europe by the Roman emperors, 
may have escaped and survived to later times. 


E. MC. 


SYMBOLIZATION OF COLOURS IN HERALDRY. 
(3° S, vii. 64.) 

Mr. WEALER’s reply to my note appears to me a 
satisfactory answer to his claim for De la Colom- 
biere. It explains why, for more than two hun- 
dred years, men of letters interested in heraldic 
pursuits have treated De la Colombiere’s preten- 
sions with neglect, and have unanimously attri- 
buted to Silvester Petrasancta the merit of having 
fixed the present method of employing dots and 
lines. 

I do not undertake to explain De la Colombiere’s 
statements, nor to suggest any motives beyond 
what I suggested in 2" 8, ix. 509. But I must 
remark that Mr. WEALE’s suggestion, that Car- 
dinal Barberini may have communicated the in- 
vention to Fr. 8. Petrasancta, is corroborated by 
no proof of any kind; and, which is most notice- 
able, is not alleged by De la Colombiere himself. 
The Tessere Gentilitia, published in 1638, the 


| . - t ae : 
| year before De la Colombiere’s first work, contains 


an immense number of plates. I have it on the 
table before me now; and, as it is a book of ex- 
treme rarity, I may venture to say a few words 
about it. It is a folio of middle size, and has 678 
pages, besides the title-page, and a page covered 
by the Barberini arms, the Letter of Dedication, 
Letter to the Reader, Approbations, Index Capi- 
tum, Index of Names, Errata, Regestum, and 
Vocabulary of Terms in Latin and Italian. My 
copy has a fine print of “ Thadzeus Barberinus 
Alm Urbis Prefectus,” &c.; but I am not sure 
whether it is or is not an insertion. The greater 
part of the 678 pages shew, each, five shields 
on separate plates. Some pages shew six, some 
four, some two, some three. When he comes to 
treat of helmets and exterior ornaments, he is 
equally profuse in his illustrations. Some few 
pages have no engravings. Such a work as this 
must also have occupied a long time in prepara- 
tion; and will, therefore, carry back the arrange- 


| ment of the invention to a date a good deal before 


1638. Ihave no doubt that the work was put in 
hand immediately after the issue of Fr. S. Petra- 
sancta’s first work, the De Symbolis Heroicis in 
1634. And this work raises the final, and I think 
insuperable difficulty, to which Mr. Weare has 
made no reference. De la Colombiere talks, as 
quoted by Mr. Weatr, of the Tessere Gentilitie 
published in 1638. This is sufficiently astonish- 
ing. But why did he omit to mention the De 
Symbolis Heroicis, published in 1634, on pages 
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$13, 314 of which the invention is detailed; and 
on p. 314, illustrated by a plate of the tinctures, all 
except purpure—which —— was added in the 
Tessere in 1638. De la Colombiere had to shew, 
not only that a work published in 1638 imitated 
a work published in 1639—an enterprise of suffi- 
cient dithculty—but he had to show that a work 
published in 1634 was guilty of the same imita- 
tion. His entire silence as to the De Symbolis 
Heroicis of 1634 appears to me, as I suppose it has 
appeared to most other persons conversant with 
the facts since his time, to remove all ground for 
further inquiry. 
tilitie appeared after 1638, Fr. S. Petrasancta 
had no ~—— opportunity, therefore, of contra- 
dicting De la Colombiere. 

friends thought, as I think now, that no special 
occasion was to be made for the purpose of con- 
tradicting an assertion which would be sure to 
refute itself. D. FP. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


WINTHROP FAMILY. 
(3 S. vii. 96.) 

“The family of the Winthrops came antiently from 
Northumberland, they afterwards settled in a village not 
far from Newark, which was called Winthorpe; from 
thence they came up to London, and owned Marribone 

Marylebone} Park; from thence they went to Groton, 
in Suffolk, where they lived many years; and when the 
great persecution of good men was in England they came 
to America.” * 


John Winthrop, Governor of Massachusetts 
Bay, 1630, Lord of the Manor of Groton, Suffolk, 
England ; born Jan. 12, 1577-8; died in Boston, 
U. 3., March 26, 1649. 

John Winthrop (his eldest son), born Feb. 12, 


1605-6; elected Governor of New Haven Colony 


Probably he and his | 


No edition of the Tesser@ Gen- | 


regiment; died June 6, 1776, leaving the follow- 
ing sons : — 

Francis Bayard Winthrop, of New York, who 
died in 1817. 

William Winthrop, of New London, Connecti- 
cut; died 1827. 

Joseph Winthrop of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina; died 1828. 

Thomas Sindall Winthrop, Lieut.-Governor of 
Massachusetts; died 1841. 

Benjamin Winthrop of New York. 

Robert Winthrop, Admiral in the British Navy ; 
died 1832. 

There are numerous descendants of the above 
now living in Boston, New York, and other parts 
of the United States. 

Of the issue of John Winthrop and Ann Dud- 
ley, Mary married Joseph Wanton, Governor of 
Rhode Island ; Rebeckah married Gurdon, son of 
Governor Gurdon, Saltonstall, of Connecticut. 

Thomas Sindall Winthrop (son of John Still 
Winthrop) married Elizabeth Bowdoin, eldest 
daughter of Sir John Temple, Bart., by which 
marriage this branch of the Winthrops are of 
course connected with the families of the Duke of 
Buckingham and Viscount Palmerston. 

Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, now living in Boston, 
U. S., is the representative of this branch. Some 
years since he was United States senator, and at 
another time Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Admiral Yates, of the British navy, is a 


| first cousin, 


in 1657, and on the union of Connecticut and New | 


Haven Colonies in 1665, was the first governor 
under the charter; died April 5, 1676, in Boston, 
U.S. 

Fitz-John Winthrop (his eldest son), Governor 
of Connecticut ; born March 14, 1638-9; died Noy. 
27, 1707. 


Wait Still (second son), Major-General and | 


Chief Justice of Massachusetts; born Feb. 27, 
1641-2; died Sept. 7, 1717. 


John Winthrop (his only son), born Aug. 26, | 


1681; married Ann, daughter of Governor Jos. 
Dudley, and died Aug. 1, 1747, at Sydenham in 
— buried at Beckenham, in same county. 
ohn Still Winthrop (his son) born Jan. 15, 
1720; married Jane Borland of Boston, U. 8.; 
and secondly, Elizabeth Shirreff of Annapolis, Nova 
Scotia, widow of Captain John Hay, of the 40th 





* Extract from a paper in Wait Still Winthrop’s hand- 
writing, in the possession of the late William H. Win- 
throp, Esq., of New London, Connecticut, U.S. 


H. O’D. will find a complete pedigree of the 
Winthrops, after their intermarriage with the 
Dudleys, in the Sutton-Dudleys of England, and the 
Dudleys of Massachusetts in New England, 8vo, 
1862.* Gero, ADLARD. 

Barnsbury. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
(3 S, vii, 122.) 


The Right Hon. Joseph Napier delivered a 
lecture before the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in Dublin on the evening of the &th of 
February, the subject being “The Irish Difli- 
culty.” In the course of his address, the learned 
gentleman partially answered a question of mine 
in “ N. & Q.” on the application of the term used 
in our title. His words, as reported, were to this 
effect : — 

“ The Protestants of Ireland had been assured that they 
would occupy under the Union an improved position. 
The State, the Church, and the Legislature of Ireland 
were to be united with those of England. It was an in- 
ternational treaty in its very nature permanent, because 
on each side there was the giving up of the separate and 
independent existence of a State, a Legislature, and a 





* One volume, 8vo, J. Russell Smith, Soho Square. 
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national Church. The weaker party could only be effec- 
tually secured by the peculiar wording of the treaty. It 
professed to be based upon the union of the two national 
Churches as the fundamental article of the treaty. They 
had long before been one in doctrine, discipline, and cere- 
mony, with the same relation to the mixed monarchy and 
settled Constitution of England. In the State documents 
for centuries before they had been described occasionally 
as * The Church of England and Ireland.’ In the In- 
junctions of Edward VI., in the English Articles of 1552, 
and in the Injunctions of Queen Elizabeth, the collective 
title is used. The first of the Irish Canons of 1634—said 
to have been drawn up under the supervision of Straf- 


ford—is entitled : —‘ Of the agreement of the Church of 


England and Ireland, in the profession of the same Chris- 
tian religion ;’ alsoin the 3lst Canon. The two Churches 
constituted one episcopal Church, but at the time of the 
Union they were distinct national Churches. 
of the Act of Union was to incorporate them into one 
undivided United Church of England and Ireland.” 


Before the Union at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, it is interesting to know that the 
Churches of England and Ireland were commonly 
designated as one. Allow me now to ask, were 
the reformed Churches so designated under Henry 
VIII. ? And was the same title in use at any 
period since the Conquest of Ireland in applica- 
tion to the Roman Catholic Church of Ireland, or 
the Church of the pale? It is requested that the 
answer be as specific as possible. 

The Rev. R. Staveley, private Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Meath, has obligingly communicated 
the following note in illustration of the identity 
of the Churches of England and Ireland in earlier 
days than the Act of Union: — 

“In Bishop Mant’s History of the Irish Church, vol. ii. 
p. 338, there is an interesting letter (1719) of Archbishop 
King’s to the Archbishop of Canterbury on the contract 
of conformity between the Churches of England and 
Ireland. 

“TI believe also that Irish Bishops (perhaps expelled 
by the Celtic savages) were frequently employed as suf- 
fragans in English dioceses in pre-Reformation days.” 


O. T. D. 
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of God, King of England, France, and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, and of the Church of Eng- 
land, and also of Ireland, in earth supreme head.”* 
The Irish Act of 35 Henry (1542): “ Henvici 
Octavi, Dei gratii Anglizw, Francie, et Hiberni 
Regis, fidei defensoris, ac in terra ecclesia Angli- 
van et Hibern supremi capitis.’ Edward VL, 
same title, 1547; Mary the same, 1553; but in 
1554, the title reads, “ Lord and Lady Philip and 
Mary, by the Grace of God King and Queen of 
England, France, Naples, Jerusalem, and Ireland ; 
Defenders of the Faith; Princes of Spain and 
Sicilie, Archduke of Austria, &c., Dukes of 
Milaine, &c., Counties of Hapsburg, &c.” Eliza- 
beth, 1558, the title simply is, “ by the Grace of 


| God of England, France, and Ireland, Queen, De- 


| fender of the Faith, &c.” 


This is continued 


| (except in the time of Cromwell) to William 
| and Mary.t There may be some slight altera- 


r 7 ° | 
The following notes may serve to reply to the | 


query of O. T. D., “The Church of England and 


Ireland,” namely, “ Where is that name first found | 


in print, and when was it first used by authority ?” 

In the Acts of Parliament, as far back as Edward 
IV. (which is the first collection I have seen), the 
preamble reads: “ Edward, by the Grace of God, 


King of England and of France, and Lord of Ire- | 


land.” Richard IIL. (1483) the same. First Par- 
liament and the last of Henry VII. (1485), the 
same. Henry VIII. (1509), the same; but in 
1531, the title reads: “ King of England and ot 
France, Defender of the Faith, and Lord of Ire- 
land.” In the statutes made at Westminster, 1540, 
the king is styled: “ Defender of the Faith, Lord 


tion in the spelling or wording, but it is not of 
any consequence. I have seen in print, in the 
course of compiling a Bibliotheca Haernica, some 
works, published about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, the term “ Church of England and 
Ireland.” If O. T. D. wishes, I will make a note 
of it when next I meet it, and let him know the title 
of the work and where it is to be found. 
Joun Power. 
3, Grove Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


JACOBITE SONG. 
(3 S, vii. 54, 121.) 


The following version of “ The Tartan Plaidie” 
has been kindly sent to me by a correspondent in 


| Edinburgh, who says it is the only one known or 


sung in that part of Scotland, and is copied word 
for word as usually sung : — 


CHARLIE STUART. 
“ When Charlie first came frae the North, 
The manly looks o’ our Hieland laddie, 
Made every true Scottish heart to warm, 
When they view’d the looks of the Hieland laddie. 
Chorus. Love farewell, friends farewell, 
To guard my King, I'll bid all farewell. 


“ When King George he heard o’ this 
(He had gone north to heir his daddy), 
He sent Sir John Cope 
To catch the lad wi’ the Tartan Plaidie. 
“ When they came to Inverleith, 
The English fleet was lying ready : 
Five hundred Pounds it’s I will gie 
If you catch the lad wi’ his Tartan Plaidie. 





* See Irish Statutes (vol. i. p. 175, folio). Note, the Pre- 


| amble to the Acts of 25 Hen. VIII. (D. p. 63) only says, 


of Ireland; and in Earth, under Christ, supreme | 


Head of the Church of England,” but in 1541, 
the heading is: “Henry the Eighth, by the Grace 


“ Henrici Octavi vices. quinto,” etc. 

+ The Preamble to the Acts of William and Mary (an. 
1694) states, “ England, Scotland, France, and Ireland ;” 
but at the time of the Union in 1800, it was changed to 
“The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
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“ Sir Johnny Cope addressed his men, 
Saying, If that you'll be stern and steady, 
Five hundred pounds again I'll gie, 
If you catch me the lad wi’ his Tartan Plaidie. 
“ Our noble prince addressed his men, 
Saying, If you'll be stern and steady, 
I'll set you down in a kingdom free, 
If you fight with me to keep my Plaidie. 
“ The Duke o’ Perth stood on his right, 
Brave Montrose and brave Glengarry, 
From the Isle of Sky the brave Lochiel, 
M‘Larens bold, and brave M‘Cready. 
“ Painted rooms, an’ feather beds, 
Could hardly please a German lairdie ; 
But a better prince than ever he was, 
Lay among the heather in his Tartan Plaidie.” 
James Gipson, 
23, Spring Gardens, Bradford. 


BARLEY. 
(3 8S. v. 358; vi. 481; vii. 84.) 

This query reminds me of a mystic jingle used 
by Lincolnshire boys when claiming any treasure- 
trove, whether a bird’s nest or otherwise : — 

“ All my awn (own)! 
Barley-corn ! 
Bar ha’avys (halves) and quarters!” 


The second line is exquisitely obscure, still there 
seems a family likeness to the Lancashire instance 


so far as the right to a “find” is concerned. 
Whether the other sense of “barley;” viz. a 
prohibitive or cautionary one, may be connected 
with the verb “bar,” 1 merely throw out as a 
hint. I think that monosyllable is still in use in 
boys’ games to stop any irregularity, as “ bar 
that!” “ barstriking!” &e. Among Lincolnshire 
phrases one may hear, “It’s a bargains on it!” or 
“ Oh, a bargains on (or of ) him!” when one would 
a a man or a thing. 

n a little threepenny tract, Notes on Lincoln- 
shire Words, informof a glossary (Lincoln, Brookes), 
“bargains” in this phrase is explained by the old 
negative “bar ;” viz. no gaina, no profit, no good of 
him or it. The late Rey. Jas. Adcock, Mr. Halli- 
well’s chief Lincolnshire correspondent, once gave 
this to the writer. (N.B. I have just seen — not 
without a certain indignation — bar and barring, 
in the sense of excepting [a perfectly legitimate 
sense | inserted in the Slang Dictionary.) 

Apropos of Lincolnshire words, which have re- 
ceived very little attention generally, a local classi- 
fication of the several dialects is very desirable, by 
which some estimate of the local immigrations at 
theera of the seakings might perhaps be approached. 
A walk of a few hours introduces a new dialect. 
Rambling on the wolds, not far from Horncastle, 
[ asked a shepherd boy the way to a certain farm- 
house which I was bound for. In showing me its 
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direction, he added—* It’s a pla’as uncommon hard 
to jin.” Now, nearer to Lincoln, foind, with a 
splendidly full and broad enunciation, would have 
been the word. The Danes (per Mr. Worsaae) 
claim our country as their own. On the coast 
near Wainfleet is the popular bathing village, 
Skegness ; the Notes just mentioned connect it with 
some Baltic prototype, Skaegnaes ; but query if 
Danish, as I have been assured that the 4 is soft 
in Denmark, and that it would have come down 
to us as Shagness, The word would imply a 
ragged shore, a rough cape, which scarcely applies 
| to the flat Lincolnshire beaches. 

I am glad to see on p. 31 of your January part 
a “Lincolnshire Dialogue” by C. P. T., but in a 
county some eighty miles from north to south, the 
locality should have been given. Sthrange, as the 
pronunciation of strange, is, I confess, quite strange 
to me; taving (restless) is probably south Lin- 
colnshire. It is given in Thompson’s Boston, and 


” 


Skinner (temp. Chas. II.) has “ to tave, furere,” as 





| cian. 


a Lincolnshire word. He was a Lincoln physi- 
Wetchard must be the common corruption 


| of wet-shod, and only applicable to wetted feet. 
| ©. P. T. mentions in a note (as if it were the bond 


Jide name) “ Marquery, a vegetable peculiar to 
Lincolnshire, resembling spinnach.” I presume the 
same as the mercury of the gardeners. I hope 
the writer will pursue the subject, but not omit 


. mnt) ene | to tell the district he illustrates. 
given by T. T. W. in your January part (p. 84), | 


There are some curious instances in the above- 
quoted Notes of words lost since Skinner’s time from 
our local vocabulary. A tom-cat was then a karl- 
cat, meaning no scandal on the joyous Stuart on the 
throne, but simply thus (according to Skinner) — 
“Lincoln. usitatissima pro feli mare, ab A.-S. karl, 
i. e. masculus.” Scathe, to hurt; snithe-wind, a 
cutting wind; beesen, blind, with many more, 
which have perhaps only retreated northward since 
those days, have likewise disappeared from among 
us. In the fourteenth century old parish docu- 
ments show that gar, speer, and other Scotticisms, 
as they are now considered, were current in the 
district. LINDENSIS, 





Invoice or Carco, 1803: A Bustygess Com- 
MUNICATION (3% S, vii. 72.)\—The document of 
which you insert a copy is very interesting, as 
illustrating the mode in which a former gene- 
ration of merchants conducted the slave trade. 
It is, however, not an invoice, but a bill of lading. 
An invoice is a document stating the description 
and quality in detail of certain goods or live stock 
which may be sold by one party to another, 
specifying the price and charges of transmission, 
ifany. A bill of lading is a receipt given by the 


master or purser of a vessel for certain goods or 
live stock shipped on board such vessel, contracting 
to convey the same from one port to another in 
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consideration of certain freight money: and the 
document above referred to is of the latter class. 
If your correspondent could furnish you with a 
copy of the invoice, it would be a curiosity, as 
showing the price then paid for human beings in 
Africa, and the charges incurred in shipping them 
abroad. The fact that the payment was probably 
made in beads, hatchets, guns, ammunition, and 
other goods, instead of in money, would add to the 
interest. ARTHUR SHUTE. 
1, Romford Place, Liverpool. 


Trrue Barns (3" §, vii. 137.)—If Mr. Srvarr 
wants anecdotes about the old state of things be- 
fore the Tithe Commutation Act, I doubt whether 
many will be forthcoming. But the general con- 
dition that then prevailed is well known, and was 
a main ground for the alteration of the law. The 
clergy, from time immemorial, were entitled lite- 
rally to one-tenth of certain produce; as Sydney 
Smith said of the Archdeacon of Newfoundland, 
that he “ sat bobbing for cod, and pocketing every 
tenth fish.” Many things were in the way of the 
view of those who maintained the absolute divine 
right of the church to the full and exact tithe; as 
the exemption from various causes, both of certain 
lands al of certain other properties, from tithe. 
A common subject of litigation was the definition 
of the latter kind; but the squabbles which Mr. 
Srvart refers to, I imagine, were as to the actual 
amount of corn, &c. (brought into this “Tithe 
Barn”) from year to year. The clergy’s right 
was to the thing itself as it stood on the ground. 
Such a state of things was more fitted for times of 
primitive simplicity than for those of cash and 
commerce; and in many cases the clergy, who 
otherwise had simply to get the tithe as they could 
for themselves, had voluntarily agreed with the 
parish for a fixed money commutation: a sure 
sign that the times were ripe for a change in the 
law. The present law, which fixes the tithe on a 
settled principle, and determines the amount by 
an easily-ascertained rule, has done away with the 
old grounds of quarrel, and very little, if at all, 
diminished the real incomes of the clergy. The 
rent charge is often paid by the owner, not by the 
occupier, of the land. LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

Wiittram] Arexanper (3S, yi. 434), born 
in Philadelphia, Dec. 5, 1808, was living in 1859, 
and I believe is so still. He entered the Sophomore 
Class of the University of Pennsylvania, 1828; 
B.A. 1831. He is, or was, a schoolmaster. The 
title of his book inquired for, is — 

“ The Poetical Works of William Alexander, including 
his Christiad, Dramas [ not Christian Dramas], and Minor 
Poems ; with Dissertations on Poetry, and a Sketch of his 
Life.” Philadelphia, 1847. 8vo. ~ 
It contains a portrait of 


A most stupid book. 
Se. T. 


the author. 


Mum (3S. vi. 434, 503; vii. 41, 101.) —It 
may be worth recording that the word mum is at 
least as old as the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In the treatise, De Generibus Ebriosorum 
a Ebrietate Vitanda, written a.p. 1515, occurs a 
chapter on the various kinds of beer then in use 
in Germany. Among a host of other names oc- 
curs that of “Mommom, sive Mommum Bruns- 
vigen.”” The catalogue which follows shows that 
even the names of fancy drinks are not new under 
the sun; and that the “Eye-openers” and “Cock- 
tails” of the Yankee bars had their prototypes in 
the medizeval tap-rooms. I select a few of the 
most presentable: Cow’s-tail, Calves-neck, Buffalo, 
Slip-slop, Stamp-in-the-ashes, Knock’em-down, 
Crowing-cock, Wild-oats, Red-head, Raise-head, 
Swell-nose, and Gnat’s-mustard. These and other 
designations were so delectable in the ears of the 
beer-bibbers that, whenever they were mentioned, 
the Sirens seemed to be singing and thirst reigned 
around. Joun Exrot Hopexry. 


HEREFORDSHIRE QvuERTES: Tomp anpd ToFrT 
(3 S, vii. 101.)—Agreeing with your correspon- 
dent as to riuBos, tumulus, twmp, &c., “ descending 
from the same ancestor,” I will add that I have 
frequently met with the name tump in Glouces- 
tershire, and there on my own estate, in places 
where a tumulus or round mound exists, which 
cannot by possibility have had a building on tt. 

But not so with respect to toft. There is a 
manor of that name adjacent to Knutsford, in 
Cheshire, with a noble mansion of the Leycesters 
(of Toft) upon it. 

Sir P. Leycester (of Tabley) in noticing this 
place in his Historical Antiquities (edit. 1673, p. 
375) makes this remark : — 

“The word toft signifies a parcel of land wherein a 
house hath stood (Camden’s Remains, p. 120), and in that 
sense it was taken by the judges and expounded (2 & 3 
Philip and Mary), Plowden’s Commentaries, Hill versus 
Graunge, p. 170.” 

LANCASTRIENSIS. 


Tue QvaAKeEr’s Disrase (2S, x. 305; xi. 196.) 
Seed cast into the kindly soil of “N. & Q.” may 
be long buried without showing any signs of vita- 
lity, but it seldom fails in the end to reward the 
sower with some measure of increase. The peru- 
sal of Mr. John Hill Burton’s interesting work, 
The Book-hunter, enables me to furnish your cor- 
respondent, Tae AvTHor or “ TWENTY YEARS IN 
THE CuvrcH,” with a quotation, which, although 
entirely at odds with the one he gives from the 
Life of Lord Jeffrey, is nevertheless, and perhaps 
I may say on that account, not unworthy of his 
attention. In a note, p. 8, our author remarks :— 

“It has often been observed that it is among the Society 
of Friends, who keep so tight a rein on the passions and 
propensities, that these make the most terrible work when 
they break loose. De Quincey, in one of his essays on 
his contemporaries, giving a sketch of a man of great 
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genius and high scholarship, whose life was early clouded 
by insanity, gives some curious statements about the 
effects of the system of rigid restraint exercised by the 
Society of Friends, which I am not prepared either to 
support or contradict. After describing the system of 
restraint itself, he says: ‘This is known, but it is not 
equally known, that this unnatural restraint falling into 
collision with two forces at once—the force of passion and 
of youth—not unfrequently records its own injurious 
ral ncies, and publishes the rebellious movements of na- 
ture by distinct and anomalous diseases. And further, I 
have been assured upon most excellent authority, that | 


| 


these diseases — strange and elaborate affections of the | 
nervous system —-are found exclusively among the young | 
men and women of the Quaker Society ; that they are | 
known and understood exclusively amongst physicians | 


who have practised in great towns having a large Quaker 
population, such as Birmingham; that they assume a 


| his captor (3° 


new type and a more inveterate character in the second | 


or third generation, to whom this fatal inheritance is 
often transmitted ; and, finally, that if this class of ner- 
vous derangements does not increase so much as to attract 
public attention, it is simply because the community 
itself —the Quaker body — does not increase, but on the 
contrary is rather on the wane.’” 


In 1860 I called the attention of a medical man, 
residing in one of the strongholds of Quakerism, 
to the assertion of Lord Jeffrey, but he would not 
allow that those born in the drab were 
liable to “ dje of a sort of atrophy ” before the age 
of fifty than were any of their more lively fellow- 
creatures. I have not yet had the adv antage of 
his opinion concerning the neurotic affection. 


to favour us with another communication. 
Sr. SwItH1y. 


Maena Cuarta (3% §, vi. 533.) — Finding 
that no one has yet sent a reply to this query, 
which somewhat surprises me, I give the authority, 
and fuller quotations. On May 17, 1628, during 
the debate on the Petition of Right, Sir Edward | 
Coke said : — 


“ Sovereign Power is no parliamentary word. In my 


opinion it weakens Magna Charta and all our Statutes: | 


for they are absolute, without any saving of sovereign 
power; and, shall we now add it, we shall weaken the | 
foundation of Law, and then the building must needs fall. 
Take we heed what we yield unto. Magna Charta is such 
a fellow that he will have no sovereign. If we grant 
this, by implication we give a sovereign power above 
all these laws. We must not admit of it; and to qualify 
it is impossible. Let us hold our privileges according to 
the law.”—See I. Rushworth, 568. 


The whole s 
Edward Coke 
England, Speaker of the House of Commons, &c. 

Tovutmin Sia. 


eech is to the same effect. Sir 


Arms or A ConquErEep Knient (3" S. vii. 46.) 
Mr. Dymonp eon to have committed an inad- 
vertence (3° §. vi. 540) in identifying Mr. Rye 
with the passage that he extracted from Burke’s 
Extinct Peerage (3" 8. vi. 483). It must, how- 
ever, be observed that the passage so extracted by 


more | 





Mr. Rye has not added csi to our know- 
ledge. For the Robert Carey mentioned by Burke 
is no other than Robert Cary, respecting whom the 

uestion originally arose. And if Mr. RYE wishes 
for some authority for the supposition that the 
statement contained in the extract is erroneous, 
he will find it in the passage quoted from Cu- 
R1IOsvUS in a former communication of mine (3 S 
vi. 313). This communication Mr. Dymonp 
perhaps thought it unnecessary to cite, as it had 


already been “referred to by Mr. RYE (3 §, 
vi. 483). 
R. J. F. has given an instance of the arms of a 


ey in war, being conferred on 

vi. 401). I am “not sure that 
this is quite a case in point. Still it appears to 
have some bearing upon it; and I therefore beg 
to add another case of the same kind that I have 


knight, taken 


| lighted upon in Clark’s Introduction to Heraldry 


(1818) p. 58: — 


“ No. 33. Argent, on a bend gules, between three pel- 
lets, as many swans proper — rewarde d with a canton 
sinister azure, thereupon a demi-ram mounting argent, 
armed or, between two fleurs-de-lis of the last; over all, 
a baton dexterwise, as the second in the canton. This is 
the arms of Sir John Clarke. 

“ Note. The canton was the arms of the Duke of Longue- 
ville, and was given as a reward to Sir John Clarke for 
his taking in lawful war Lewis de Orleans, Duke of 


| Longueville, and Marquis of Rotueline (Rothelin), prisoner 
| at the battle of Bomy, near Terovane, August 16, anno 


Perhaps Dr. Carrer of Liverpool may be induced | 


ad been Lord Chief Justice of | 


Hen. VIII. 5 


The Duke of Longueville, mentioned in the 
foregoing extract, was the first husband of Mary 
of Lorrain, who was afterwards married to James 
V., King of Scotland. The battle at which he 

was taken prisoner is sometimes called the battle 
of Guinegate, but more commonly the battle of 
Spurs. In his enumeration of the prisoners taken 

| on that occasion, Dr. Lingard speaks of the Duke 
| of Longueville ‘and the Marquis of Rotelin, as 
two separate and distinct persons. MELETES. 


| Morgan le Yonge, of the family of the Yonges 
of Bryn Yorcin, co. Flint, had lands granted him 
in the reign of Richard IL, for having taken 
prisoner a ~ Spanish grandee ‘of great note, and 

| was permitted to bear his arms, “ Gules, a toison, 
or,” 1n a canton on his own shield. (Archeolegia 
Cambrensis, i, 44.) Morris C, Jones. 

Liverpool. 


My (3" S. vi. 435.) —Is Mr. Kereutiey cor- 
rect in stating broadly that, in common conversa- 
tion, my is pronounced so as to rhyme with lie, 
| fly ? It undoubtedly is so pronounced where it is 
emphatic, as in—“ That is my hat, don’t you run 
away with it.’ It is also pronounced somewhat 
in the same manner, though not so strongly, when 
it begins a sentence, as in—“ My hat wants brush- 
ing.” But when it comes in the middle of a sen- 

tence, and is not emphatic, the sound of the y, 
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though not entirely lost, is much less clearly | 


marked. Thus, in—“He knocked me down, and 


smashed my hat:” here the y in my appears to | 


me to have, as nearly as possible, the same sound 
as it has in the last syllable of gladly. 


The fault that I have heard attributed to the | 


school of the Kembles was, that, in such a sen- 
tence as the last, they would pronounce the my in 


“smashed my hat” exactly in the same manner | 


as they did the me in “ knocked me down;” and 
that they even went so far as to adopt the same 
pronunciation where the my stood at the begin- 
ning of a sentence. MELETES, 


Glengall. Mr. Hvsx is not quite correct in stat- 
ing that Dr. O'Toole fixes clever O'Connor as a 
player of Irish parts, Long before that character 
fell to him I had seen him play Irish parts, with 
great effect. His Irish haymaker in Rosina was 
a rich and masterly “ bit,” that used to rejoice the 
audiences of the old “ Little Theatre in the Hay- 


market.” J. Doran, 


Lorp Wit1ovensy (3S. vii. 96.) — The date 


| assigned to the marriage of Lord Willoughby by 


| the authority referred to is a mere misprint. 
| Mary, heiress of Gwydyr, was born at Gwydyr on 


Cuppy: Man, Brrp, anp Beast (3" S. vii. 53.) | 
It appears that in different parts of England the | 


abbreviation of the commonest Christian name has 


been applied to the ass by way of endearment or | 


familiarity. Thus your correspondent, CUTHBERT 
Bebe (though certainly no one would be inclined 


in any other respect to write down that gentleman | 
an ass), claims the useful animal as a namesake | 


under the style of “Cuddy,” an abbreviation of 
Cuthbert; and no doubt many a southern reader 
of Old Mortality misses the latent wit in the name 
Cuddie Headrigg. Mr. Bene also speaks of asses 
being called “ Edward,” or “ Neddy,” in the mid- 
land and southern counties. I have always heard 
that in the eastern counties they were called 
“ Dickies,” and if it be so, they certainly bear this 


abbreviation, as well as that of Cuthbert, in com- | 


mon with men and Dicky-birds. Whether Richard 
is a commoner name in the eastern than in other 
counties in England (and if so, why ?), I must 
leave it to those learned in name-systems to de- 
termine. The abbreviation Jack (in jack-ass) is, 
I fancy, common throughout England, and is not 


the Feast of All Saints, Nov. 2, and baptized in 
the church of Llanrwst, Noy. 7, 1661. She was 
the only child of Sir Richard Wynn, fourth Bart. 
of Gwydyr, who was buried at Llanrwst, Nov. 4, 
1674, by Sarah his wife, who died June 16, and 
was buried at Llanrwst June 23, 1671, dau. of Sir 
Thomas Middleton, Bart., of Chirk Castle. The 
heiress of Gwydyr married, July 30, 1678, Robert 
Bertie, thirteenth Lord Willoughby de Eresby, 
who succeeded on the death of his father, May 8, 
1701, as fourth Earl of Lindsey, was created Mar- 
quess of Lindsey 1706, and Duke of Ancaster and 
Kesteven, 1715. The Duke died July 26, 1723. 
The extract cited from Mr. Dineley’s work de- 
scribes the Lord Willoughby who married the 


| heiress of Gwydyr as Lord Willoughby of Parham. 


This is obviously an error attributable to inad- 
vertent substitution of one designation for another. 
The Lords Willoughby of Parham were a junior 
branch of the Lords Willoughby de Eresby, de- 
rived from Sir William Willoughby, created Lord 


| Willoughby of Parham by letters patent, dated 
| Feb. 16, 1547, son of Sir Christopher Willoughby, 


a term of endearment but of distinction of sex, as | 


in jack-hare, jack-snipe, and the proverb that tells 
us “ Every Jack has bis Jill.” 

I would ask with Mr. Curnpert Bepr, what 
is there so distasteful in the word “ass” (applied 
to an animal) as to make so many euphemisms 
necessary, as Donkey, Moke, Jerusalem pony, 
Cuddy, Neddy, and Dicky, and I dare say many 
others ? C. A, L. 
PowER 


“Tue Irtso Tutor” anp Tyrone 


Knight, younger brother of William, ninth Baron 
Willoughby de Eresby. 
: Puitrpra SWINNERTON HveHEs. 
Mr. Dineley is incorrect in giving Lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham as the husband of Mary Wynn 
of Gwydyr: “ perhaps the two baronies of Wil- 


| loughby may have confused the Duke of Beaufort’s 


(3"¢ 8. vii. 99.)—In 1821 Mr. Power was playing | 


heavy melo-dramatic, business at the Olympic, in 
such characters, for instance, as Baron D’Herstal, 
in the Solitaire, or the Recluse of the Alps. I think 
he came to the Olympic from Astley’s. At the 
former theatre he played, in 1822, Timothy in 
Tafe in London, but he subsequently played Jerry. 
In 1824, I remember, when a boy, seeing at the 
Variétés, in Paris, Les Deux I *recepteurs, ou Asinus 
Asinum fricat. I soon after saw the Irish Tutor 
at Covent Garden, and recognised it as a transla- 
tion of the French yaudeville. Both in London | 
and Paris the translator was well known— Lord | 


chronicler,” as Str THomas WINNINGTON sug- 
gests. Sir Bernard Burke is also incorrect with 
regard to the date of her marriage. Her husband 
was Robert (Bertie) eldest son of Robert, third 
Earl of Lindsey. He was called up by writ to 
the House of Peers as Lord Willoughby of Eresby, 


| during his father’s lifetime, April 27, 1690. He 


succeeded as fourth Earl of Lindsey, 1701; was 
created, Marquess of Lindsey Dec, 24, 1706, and 
Duke of Ancaster and Kesteven July 20, 1715. 
His marriage wiih Mary, dau. of Sir Richard 
Wynn, of Gvydyr, co. Carnarvon, took place 


| July 30, 167%, which lady left two sons and three 


daughters, and died Sept. 20, 1689. (See Collins’s 

Peerage.) CrowbDown. 
FLEMISH svAINED Gass IN Enetanp (3'¢ S, 

vi. 472, 541.)--I believe the glass in Rugby 
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School chapel was brought from Flanders; but 
the character of several of the windows has been 
entirely changed (I might say destroyed) during 
the recent alterations. A very poor woodcut of 
the east window forms the frontispiece to the 
Book of Rugby School, A 6. 


Tue Queen’s Martes (3"*S. vii. 69.) —W. H. C. 
has in the foot-note confounded two incidents 
connected with the history of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, which are quite distinct from each other ; 
and between the occurrence of which there was a 
long interval. 

When the queen at a very early age was sent to 
France, she was accompanied by four little ladies 
(all about her own time of life), daughters of 
noblemen, and all having the Christian name of 
“Mary.” I have seen given the whole four sir- 
names (where I cannot remember), but one of 
them I am certain was Fleming; and very likely 
Livingstone was that of another. 

The second incident took place when the queen 
lived at Holyrood Palace, during her marriage 
with Darnley. She had then four female attend- 
ants, all named Mary. One of whom was a French 


| girl, 





Looking to my quarto edition of Psyche (Lon- 
| don, 1811), I find an exquisitely beautiful portrait 
of its “authoress,” as I suppose here referred to, 
The readers of “N. & Q.” are encouraged to look 
at it, if they can. It is in small medallion form, 
with costume of the utmost simplicity—scarcely 
more than that which would be worn by a peasant 
It is quite in the Romney style; but the 
inscription is as follows, wanting farther explana- 


| tion to those unacquainted with the history of the 


girl, who was executed in Edinburgh for child- | 


murder; and it is to this the lines of the old 
ballad (quoted in part by your correspondent) 
apply —not to the little Maries of the queen’s 
childhood. This appears clearly, from the only 
three verses of the ballad which are preserved ; 
and which, as they have a kind of wild pathos, 
and may probably be new to many of your readers, 
I use the freedom to give in full : — 
“ When she came to the Netherbow Port, 
She laughed loud laughters three ; 
But when she came to the gallows’ foot, 
The tear stood in her e’e. 
“ O ye mariners, mariners, 
That sail upon the sea, 
Let not my father or mother to wit, 
The death that I’m to dee. 
“ Last nicht the Queen had four Maries, 
The nicht shall hae but three ; 
There was Mary Seaton and Mary Beaton, 
And Mary Carmichael and me.” 
G. 

Edinburgh. 

Romyey’s PorTRAIts oF WESLEY AND Mrs. 
Tienes (3S, vii. 103.) —Mr. Burton gives an 
interesting note on Romney’s portrait of Wesley. 
It will cause one of your correspondents, at all 
events, to make some endeavour to see it when 
next in Ireland. Every portrait by that prince of 
English portrait painters is precious indeed, and 
Wesley was a fine subject for an artist. 

Mr. Burton ends his note with a reference to 
Mrs. Tighe, adding, that “all we know of the 
personnel of the lady of that name—the authoress 
of Psyche, first published, I think, in 1805—comes 


to us from the picture for which she sat also to | 


Romney.” 


| her poem attained. 


| general assent. 
| (Latin. orgia), “ orgies ’’; which, though originally 


portrait: “ Comerford, after Romney, pinzit; 
Caroline Watson, Engraver to her Majesty, 
sculpsit.” Francis TRENCH. 

Islip Rectory. 

Romney’s portrait of Wesley became the pro- 
perty of the late Mr. Butterworth, M.P., some 
thirty years ago; and it may be presumed, is in 
the possession of the family. 

ent 1817 it was copied, with the permission 
of the excellent lady for whom Romney painted 
the portrait—the late Mrs. Tighe of Rossana—for 
the Rey. Mr. Roberts of Bristol; and the copy 
was done by the late Mrs. John Taylor, the ta- 
lented daughter of Mr. Spilsbury, who, about 
1789, engraved the mezzotinto alluded to. 

As names have been introduced—although, as 
Mr. Burton observes, parenthetically—I think it 
right to correct a little mistake : — The authoress 
of Psyche was not Mrs. Tighe of Rossana, but her 
daughter-in-law Mrs. Henry Tighe. All are now 
dead. Psyche, alas! died young — 

“ Ere yet her form had lost its vernal bloom ”— 


and before she could know the wide-spread fame 
A. W. Davis, M.D. 


Toppington Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


Horxry.—In “N. & Q.,” 1* S. i. 263, the de- 
rivation of this word was asked by Lorp Bray- 
BROOKE; and in 1" §. i, 457 various solutions, all 
in my opinion very unsatisfactory, were offered. 
I beg to suggest one that has my preference, and 
which, I think, is calculated to command more 
I mean the Greek word dpya 


applied to the feasts of Bacchus, was afterwards 
used to denote any revel or feast. 
Tos. Cowarp, M.A. 

Cambridge. 

Kwtenuts Bacuetors (3* §, vii. 76.) —Sir Daniel 
Williams is unquestionably dead. The precise 
date of his decease I do not recollect, but it must 
be forty or fifty years ago. It can, no doubt, be 
ascertained by application to the clerk of the 
peace for Middlesex. 

It is a mistake to call Sir Daniel chief of the 
Lambeth Court. That court had no existence in his 
day, not having been established in fact until 
the reconstruction of the police districts, about 


| twenty-five years ago. The court over which he 
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presided was that of Lambeth Street, White- 
chapel. Since Sir Daniel, the following magis- 
trates have occupied that bench : 

Matthew Wyatt, deceased. 

John Hardwick, retired. 

Thomas Walker, deceased. 

Hon. G. C. Norton, now at Lambeth. 

Thomas Henry, now at Bow Street. 


The court of Lambeth Street was abolished at | 


the time referred to, and the business divided be- 
tween Worship Street and the Thames. 
R. 8. Q. 


In answer to some of the inquiries of L. IL, I 
am able to state that — 

Sir Daniel Williams died at Stamford Hill on 
the 16th August, 1831, aged seventy-nine, Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of that month, p. 187. 


Sir Alexander Wilson, M.D., of Bath and | o 4 
: c | grandson, on condition that he took the name of 


is stated in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Feb. | Arundel. 


of Stroat, near Gloucester, died May 10, 1813, as 


1848, p. 219; when his widow was recently de- 
ceased at Cheltenham. J.G.N, 
Lore pE Veea (3% S. vii. 114.)—E. F. will find 
Lope de Vega’s Jerusalem Conquistada and La 
Dragonetta in Mr. Grenyille’s library. Y. 8. 
Mr. Goopwyn, THE MATHEMATICIAN (3S, vii. 
114.)—Mr. Goodwyn, the mathematician, was the 


brewers, whose brewery was near the Tower. The 


| Cornwall, 1555. 


the Arundell family from Burke, Lysons, Hals, 
Tonkin, and other authorities, from which I find 
that Sir Thomas, who married Catherine, dau. of 
Sir John Dynham, was succeeded by his son, Sir 
John (brother of Humphrey, beheaded 1549), who 
married, Ist, Lady Eleanor Grey, dau. of Thomas 
Marquis of Dorset; and, 2nd, Jane, dau. of Sir 
Thomas Granville. He was succeeded by his son, 
SirJohn, who, temp. Mary (1553-8), m. Anne, dau. 
of Sir Henry Gerningham. Sir John was sheriff of 
His son, or grandson, John, m., 


| says Hals, Chydiock, which I think is a mistake, 


firm is now changed, if the brewery still exists. | 
I think the mathematician’s Christian name was | 


Henry. I believe, but am not certain, that papers 
by him will be found in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, He died very early in the present century. 

And now I will treat you with a reminiscence 
of mine. I was at Burney’s school at Greenwich ; 


and well I remember, quite at the end of last cen- | 


tury or the beginning of this, the above-named 
Mr. Goodwyn coming with his son into the play- 


ground at Greenwich to see his three grandsons: | 
Henry, Thomas Wyldman, and Charles Goodwyn, | 


and his great-grandson Sam. Enderby. And for 
fun, the old gentleman would play a game at 
marbles. In my mind’s eye, I now see the four 


generations playing together, and the old gentle- | 


man’s cocked hat “lives in my memory still.” 


Sam. Enderby was older than his uncle Charles | 


Goodwyn. Some forty years ago, the Burney Club 
partook of a “stoke-hole” dinner at the brewery 
as guests of Thomas Wyldman Goodwyn. I think 
Mr. Goodwyn lived on Maize Hill, Greenwich, 
near Blackheath.* H. F, 
ARUNDELL OF LANHERNE (3° S, yi. 248, 523.) 
A short time since I constructed a genealogy of 





% Henry Goodwyn, Esq., resided at Bastile-house, Maize- 
hill, which was built by Sir John Vanbrugh. Mr. Good- 
wyn died on Sept. 27, 1824, aged seventy-nine, and his 
eldest son, H. R. Goodwyn on Jan. 2, 1815, aged thirty- 
one.—Ep. ] 


° . fn . | in several parts of the South Downs. 
head of the firm of Goodwyn & Co., the great | q _—— 


as Burke says the father of the above Sir Thomas, 
m. the heiress of Chydiocke. The son of John, 
Sir John, m. Ist, Elizabeth Roper, dau. of Lord 
Teynham; 2nd, Ann, daughter of John Arundell, 
of Trerice, and died at an advanced age in 1701, 
having settled his estates on Richard Billing, his 


Now the great break in the genealog 
is between Sir John, who m. the dau. of Sir H. 
Gerningham in the reign of Mary, and the Sir 
John who m. the dau. of Lord Teynham, and died 
in 1701. Where is the Sir John who m, Anne, 
widow of Lord Stourton, to be placed ? 

TRETANE. 


TRUFFLES (3° S. yi. 209.) — Truffles are found 
The only 
ones I have eaten in Sussex were grown at Lord 
Gage’s, at Firle Place. His lordship informed me 
that he had never found them except under the 
shade of beech trees in his park. They are also 
found in Stanmer Park, and in the beech woods of 
West Sussex. They are usually hunted by dogs, 
which so much affect this delicacy that they can 
only be bribed into giving it up to the hunter by 
a bit of raw meat. In Cartwright’s History of the 
Rape of Bramber, 1830, p. 73, is the following 
statement :— 

“The beech-woods in this parish (Patching) are very 
productive of the truffle (Lycoperdon tuber). About forty 
years ago (circ. 1790) Wm. Leach came from the West 
Indies with some dogs accustomed to hunt for truffles, and 
proceeding along the coast from the Land’s End to the 
mouth of the Thames, determined to fix on the spot where 
he found them most abundant. He took four years to try 
the experiment, and at length settled in this parish, where 
he carried on the business of truffle-hunter till his death.” 

Pigs are occasionally used for truffle-hunting. 

Mark Antony Lower. 

Lewes. 

Yew TREES CALLED Paras (3* §, vii. 96.) — 
In Ireland the branches of the yew are blessed 
and given to the people in the Roman Catholic 
churches on Palm Sunday. On that day the male 
peasants may be seen returning from mass with 
sprigs of yew in their hats or buttonholes, which 
are generally worn till replaced by the shamrock 
on Patrick’s Day, March 17; the women carry 
home the blessed branches also, and on entering a 
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| 
— cottage a tuft of yew may be seen at the | 
> 


ed-head, or round the crucifix which hangs on 
on the wall. Hence yew trees are almost univer- 
sally called palms in Ireland, even by persons who 
know the proper name for them. CYwrRM. 
Porth yr Aur, Carnarvon.’ 


Ree@IMENTAL Bapees: tHE Pascnat Lama.— 
In the interesting article on “ Regimental Badges” 
(3 8. vii. 5), it is said that the Queen’s Royal 
Regiment derives its— 

“ Badge, ‘The Paschal Lamb,’ from the Royal arms of 
Portugal; the regiment being raised for service in Tan- 
giers, part of the dower of Catherina, Queen of King 
Charles the Second, and who was, previous to her mar- 
riage, Infanta of Portugal.” 

But at p. 49 it is stated this badge was “ granted 
for having been a guard of honour to the queen 
of Charles IT. on her progress to London.” 

May I ask Juverna if both these statements are 
correct ? I should be glad also if he, or any other 
of your correspondents, would kindly inform me 
how the “Paschal Lamb” is connected with the 
arms of Portugal. It does not — in them at 
present; and after diligent search, I have failed to 
find that it has ever done so, or been associated 
with them as a crest or supporter. 

Joun WoopwakD. 

New-Shoreham. 

Passace rn “ Don Quisote” (3"4S. vii. 25.)— 
When translating Don Quijote, I was much 
puzzled by the expression “mil velos”; and my 
master, who was a Spaniard well acquainted with 
English, told me that “mil velos” meant a very 
large or long veil, and that it gave the idea of 
reaching down to the feet. Of course, velos is in 
the plural, because preceded by mil. Its number, 
therefore, is no proof that more than one veil is 
meant. A, DE R. 


Frrst Duke or Martsoroven (3" 8, vi. 376.)— 
Perhaps Mr. Hutcuryson is not aware that the 
Duke’s mother was Elizabeth Drake, daughter of 


sibly in England, and under his own supervision, 
I find that he copies, literally, passages from 
Yarrenton’s work (to which you kindly referred 
me) without any marks of quotation. He was a 


| member of the Society of Friends, was involved 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Sir John Drake, Knt., of Mount Drake and Ashe, | 


by Helen, daughter and co-heir of Sir John But- 
ler, Bart., of Hatfield Woodhouse, Herts. I should 
be much obliged if Mr. Hurcurnson can tell me 
to_whom the property of Ashe now belongs ? 
We as as a 

Txomas Bupp (3"S. vi. 418.) —With Governor 
Jenings he was, in 1684, chosen a commissioner 
“to negotiate in England” the “ matter relating 
to” the People of West New Jersey’s “ demand and 
vindication of their right to the Government, 
against Edward Billing’s pretence to the same.” 
Other persons were elected in the same year to 
fill the public offices in New Jersey held by Budd, 
which makes it probable that he went to England. 
Can anything be learned of his sojourn there, 
and its results? His book on Pennsylvania, §c., 
was published in 1685—the following year: pos- 


in the Keith controversy, and, I have heard, be- 

came a member of the Church of England. On 

this latter point I would be glad of information. 
St. T. 

“Harp Casnu:” “ Juprrer arp us” (3™ §, 
vii. 94.)—The symbol which is usually prefixed 
to a medical prescription undoubtedly now stands 
for the word Recipe, just as the French physicians 
use P, or the word Prenez, at the beginning of their 
formule. But there is as little doubt that this 
letter has replaced the somewhat similar symbol 
of the planet Jupiter, used by the physicians of 
heathen times, as an invocation to the deity whose 
aid and blessing they sought in their professional 
labours, just as the Mahometan writers invoke 
Allah, poets propitiate the Muse, and, in days of 
more simple and earnest faith, the merchant 
headed his invoice with the words “ Laus Deo,” 
or some similar address to the Deity who alone 
giveth the increase. I cannot say when the 
change in the symbol took place; but should 
infer from the following explanation that the 
astrological character was in use a century and a 
half ago: — 

“ R. Take, which also represents Jupiter’s Arms, as if 
Physicians would first of all invoke the Deity. "Tis 
marked thus % at the beginning of a prescription.”— 
Physical Dictionary, by Stephen Blancard, 8vo, London, 
1715. 

It now, however, much more nearly resembles 
the letter R, and, as Dr. Paris remarks :— 

“It is at present so disguised by the addition of the 
down-stroke, which converts it into the B, that, were it 
not for its cloven foot, we might be led to question the 
fact of its superstitious origin.” — Pharmacologia. 


Mr. Reade thinks the doctors fair game, and 
perhaps he wishes, too, to insinuate that a less 
reliance on their own skill would be as well, at 


| least for their patients; seeing, moreover, that, 
| according to the old epigram, the former have 


such a powerful auxiliary on their own side : — 
“ Death and the Doctor to destroy 
All mankind have agreed ; 
But why should both their power employ, 
When one can do the deed ?” 
Wim Bates. 
Birmingham. 


“Tt is generally supposed that RB is short for 
recipe.” This is true, but how came the word 
recipe, or its initial letter, to be placed at the 
beginning of medicinal formule? It is not the 
most appropriate Latin word for the meaning it 
there assumes. A reason is given by a late pre- 
sident of the London College of Physicians, Dr 
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Paris, in his Pharmacologia (8th ed. p. 13). He 
says: — 


“ The salutary virtues which many herbs possess were, 
in times of superstitious delusion, attributed rather to 
the planet under whose ascendency they were collected 
or prepared, than to any natural and intrinsic properties 
in the plants themselves ; indeed, such was the supposed 
importance of planetary influence, that it was usual to 
prefix to receipts a symbol of the planet under whose 
reign the ingredients were to be collected ; and it is not 
perhaps generally known, that the character which we at 
this day place at the head of our prescriptions, and which 


is understood and supposed to mean Recipe, is a relic of 


the astrological symbol of Jupiter, as may be seen in 
many of the older works on pharmacy, although it is at 


| And, with regard to bells being cracked by lazy 
| sextons—as it is a well-known fact they are—will 
any scientific reader of “ N. & Q.” explain the 
| reason why? And here I would ask whether any 
person ever heard of a bell being cracked by tying 
a string round it, and then sounding it, as I heard 


| a village blacksmith boast some sixty years ago 


present so disguised by the addition of the down stroke, | 


which converts it into the letter B, that were it not for 
its cloven foot we might be led to question the fact of its 
superstitious origin.” 


Dr. Paris then shows in a drawing how easily 
the symbol of Jupiter (2/) could be turned, by 
the addition of a back, or first stroke, into the 
modern . His inference from this is plausible, 
and probably true, but it would have been more 
pert werwene if he had given a reference to some 
old work on pharmacy, in which the symbol of 
Jupiter, without the modern addition, is placed at 
the beginning of a medicinal formula. Will any 
correspondent of “ N, & Q.” supply the omission ? 


The excellent Phraseological Dictionary of Tarver 
gives “bayer aux corneilles,” to look about idly, 
vacantly. The old meaning of bayer seems to be 
to gape or stare about; but dailler seems to be a 
different word, and to signify in old French, to give, 
or rather more closely rendered, to “ hand over,” as 
we should say in vernacular English. The whole 
expression seems so closely to resemble the often- 
used phrase of Aristophanes, daa’ és xépaxas (see 
Nubes, 134), that we should believe one is de- 
rived in some way from the other. Perhaps the 
learned Examiner at Woolwich himself would 
oblige us by his own impressions on the point. 
A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


BELL CRACKED, 1594: Oty CuvuRCcHWARDENS’ 
Accounts (3" §. vii. 89.)— All thanks to Mr. 
TyssEN for publishing to the wide world in 
“N. &'Q.” “the slothfulness of a sexton” in 
1594, whereby a noble bell at Reading was cracked, 
as many hundreds have been, by pulling the clap- 
per to the side for tolling. Thanks, too, for such 
interesting extracts from old churchwardens’ ac- 
counts, 

I beg to suggest that much information of by- 
gone proceedings in our parishes would be elicited 
if the several Archeological Societies throughout 
the kingdom would set some simple machinery at 
work, by which the contents of all the old parish 
coffers within their districts might be examined. 


that he could do? To the same point I annex a 
quotation from Neckam de Naturis Rerum, a vo- 
lume lately issued under the sanction of the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, p. 63, “ De Campana: ” — 


“Campana maxima si pulsetur, filo circumdata etiam 


tenui, findetur.” 
Hi. T. Extacompr, M.A. 


=] 


Numismatic Query (3"¢ S. vii. 76). —It is of 
course extremely difficult to pronounce on a coin 


| without having seen it, but the probability is that 


it is one of Philip IV. of France (Philippe le Bel); 
that the crosses are simply the abbreviation of the 
name of Christ; and that the legend is the same 


| as that given on the reverse of the coin figured in 


Bordier and Charton’s Histoire de France, Paris, 
1689, vol. i. p. 426; namely, “ Christus imperat, 
Christus vincit, Christus regnat.” The coin is 
supposed to have been struck about 1290. The 
reverse has a cross flory in a quartrefoil, and the 
legend goes round it. We must all congratulate 


its possessor on its extreme curiosity and value. 
‘Bait ter aux Cornerwizs ” (3"4 S, vi. 94.)— | 


| vincit.” 


A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

The legend on the gold coin mentioned ert 
to run thus: “XPC imperat, XPC regnat, XPC 
I believe the three Greek letters are not 
the date of the coin, as Geo. Moore supposes. 
They are simply the common abbreviated form of 
the word XPICTOC, “Christ rules, Christ reigns, 
Christ conquers.” J. A. Wick. 


Motuitiovs (3™ §. vi. 524.) —I see no reason 
to regret having made the suggestion contained in 
my former communication (3" 8. vi. 337); for 
though it may have failed to set your correspon- 
dent upon anelr-ing what was passing in the 
mind of th vei, it appears to have led him to 
answer his own question in a manner satisfactory 
to himself. MELETES. 


CouNTESS OF oLK (38'S. vii. 94.)—Zucearo 
came to Englan 1574. At that time no lady 
bore the title of 1! - Countess of Suffolk; and as 
Frances, Duchess of Suffolk, mother of Lady Jane 
Grey died in 1563, the portrait referred to (if au- 
thentic) must be that of her stepmother, Kathe- 
rine, Baroness Willoughby de Eresby and Duchess 
of Suffolk, who died in 1580. Much curious in- 
formation about her will be found in Lady Georgina 
Bertie’s Five Generations of a Loyal House. 

a2. ¥. 
3ARAPICKLET (3° S. vii. 113.)—Is equivalent 
to the Cymric bara-planc, or griddle-bread—i. e. 
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small flat cakes baked on a portable iron , ate 
which is suspended a few inches above the fire- 
place. Bara, baked after this primitive fashion, 
constitutes the ordinary diet of the Welsh pea- 
santry at this day; and, when properly made, 
surpasses all other kinds of bread. 
King Alfred and the cottier’s wife will recur to 
the minds of your readers. Whence comes pichlet, 
unless from the French, I know not. The term 


The story of 


is still — to those pancake-looking delicacies | 


vended by dealers in muffins and crumpets, and 
made it would seem of similar materials. I have 
usually heard the term pronounced as if it were 
spelled pike-let, But this, no doubt, is an Angli- 
cism. Vv. 
An oval cake about the size of one’s hand, 
slightly sweetened, and not thicker than half a 
muffin, to be eaten toasted, is called a picklet ; 
sometimes also, in contempt, “ buttered flannel.” 
Cyrwra. 
Porth yr Aur, Carnarvon. 
Barapicklet, Welsh. 
pie 8, giblet pies. 
Sandford. 
Bailey gives this apparently as a compound 
word of Welsh origin: “ Bara-picklet, cakes made 
of fine flower kneaded with yeast.” 


(Bailey’s Dict.) Beatille 
E. MARSHALL. 


F, Par1orr. 


In the midland districts of England, I first 
made the acquaintance of a table-delicacy called a 
“ pyflet ’—a round, flabby, spongy cake, baked I 
believe in a metal ring; but on this point I do 
not presume to speak as an authority. I have 
heard it spoken of, by native tongues, as a * pike- 
let.” And does not this sound like an abbrevia- 
tion of barapicklet ? J.C. 

Newcastle. 

SURGEON EXECUTED 
112.)\—In a useful old volume, entitled A Chro- 
nology of some Memorable Accidents. from the Crea- 
tion of the World to the Year 1742. Dublin, 17438 
(p. 107), the following entry appears : — 

“ 1728, June 5. Mr. Audouin was executed at [St.] 
Stephen’s Green [ Dublin}, for cutting his Maid’s Throat.” 

This supplies your correspondent with the name 
of the criminal. I have certainly read, within 
the last few years (and there is probably in my 
possession), a full account of the trial and execu- 
tion; but I cannot remember in what publication. 

ABHBA., 

Cary Famriy (3™ §. vii. 117.) — Your corre- 
spondent is in error when he states that, “in 1588 
there was a Cary, or Carey, Bishop of Killaloe,” 
no one of the name having been at any time in 
harye of that diocese. He probably refers to 
Mordecai Cary, D.D., who was “ a native of Eng- 
land, educated at Trinity College, Cambridge ;” 


and who, having been rector of St. Catherine’s, in | 


Coleman Street, London, and chaplain to the 
Duke of Dorset, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, was 
romoted to the bishopric of Clonfert in the year 
731, and translated to Killala (not Killaloe), and 
Achonry, 1735-6. See Harris’s Works of Sir 
James Ware, vol. i. pp. 646, 657; and Archdeacon 
Cotton’s Fasti Ecclene Hibernice, vol. iv. pp. 75, 
170. Bishop Cary died at Killala, October 2, 
1751; and was buried in his cathedral, where his 
monumental stone may be seen. There has not 
been a second Irish prelate of the name; but in 
Archdeacon Cotton’s very valuable work, mention 
is made of several of the Cary family amongst 
the inferior clergy. The Bishop’s son, Henry 
Cary, was Archdeacon of Killala. ABHBA. 


Giapys (3" 8, vi. 334, 538.)—I am greatly 
obliged to Mr. CarmicHAet for so satisfactorily 
answering my query as to the origin and pronun- 
ciation of the name “Gladys.” The previous 
answer of Scurn failed of its kind intention to 
satisfy my curiosity. I already knew that Gladiss 
was a Silesian surname ; but that did not help me 
towards understanding the origin of Gladys, the 
Christian name. “There is a river in Macedon, 
and there is also moreover a river in Monmouth.” 

Mr. CARMICHAEL states that Gladys is more 
correctly written Gwladys, and he goes on to say 


| that it is considered to be the equivalent of 
| Claudia. 


Now the latter is a genuine Latin word, and of 
course could not have been derived from Gladys. 
Does Mr. CARMICHAEL mean that early British 
writers adopted Gladys as the equivalent of Clau- 
dia, on account of the mere similarity of sound ? 
The writer of the article “Claudia,” in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, supposes that the Claudia 


| mentioned in the Second Epistle to Timothy, iv. 


FOR Mrroer (38. vii. | 


21, was a British maiden, whose father took the 
name of his imperial patron, Tiberius Claudius. 

I know next to nothing of the Welsh language, 
and can only cling to my Dictionary, where I find 
Gwlad translated “ country,” and Gwlad ac Eglwys 
cited as meaning “Church and State.” Does 
Gwiad, then, mean “country” in the sense of 
patrie, or in that of pays? Patria or terra? J. 


Toxen: Tomas Jonnson (3° S, vii. 78.) —I 
extract the following from Bromley’s Catalogue of 
Engraved British Portraits : — 

“ Thomas Johnson, Pugilist, wh. len. prefixed to Boxing 
Revised, 1790, 8vo. Basset. 

“ __. fighting Isaac Perrins, an etching. Metz. 
J.Grozer. 1789. 

“ Isaac Perrins, Pugilist, in the print with Tho. John- 
son, above.” 





I happen to possess the coin described by 
FE. M‘C., as well as another of similar character, 
but having a different bust and the name “ Isaac 
Perrins.”” The reverse has the same date and in- 
scription in the middle; but the legend round is, 





of 


80] 





65. 
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“Strength and Magnanimity.” Both pieces are 


of very good workmanship. I have also a sort of 
“Brummagem” halfpenny: odv. a bust, “John- 
son, Pugalist;” rev. a harp, “ Music Charms.” 

The following extract is from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for October, 1789, p. 947: — 


“On Thursday the 22nd inst. a great boxing match | 


took place at Banbury, in Oxfordshire, between two 
bruisers, Perrins and Johnson : for which a turf stage had 


been erected 5 feet 6 inches high, and about 40 feet square. 


The combatants set-to at one in the afternoon ; and, after | pression in J epys's den. 


sixty-two rounds of fair and hard fighting, victory was 
declared in favour of Johnson, exactly at fifteen minutes 
after two. The number of persons of family and fortune, 
who interested themselves in this brutal conquest, is aston- 
ishing: many of whom, it is proper to add, paid dearly 
for their diversion.” ; 

J.C, Wrrron. 


Bath. 

“ WHEN OLD ADAM FIRST WAS CREATED” (3"4 
S. vi. 308) is part of an oid song I was accustomed 
to hear above sixty years ago. I do not know 
who is the author of it. The first verse is— 

“ When old Adam first was created, 
And lord of the universe crown’d, 
His happiness was not completed 
Until a companion he’d found.” 


J. H. 


Srr AnprEw Ramsay (3% S, vii. 123.)—H1- 
BERNICUs and N. H. R. seem to come, on insuf- 
ficient grounds, to the conclusion that the letter 
referred to shows that, before its date, the Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh was not called “ Zord Provost,” 


for it is obvious that the letter may bear two in- | 
terpretations, viz., that of constituting the title | 


for the first time, or that of debarring other Pro- 
yosts from using it. That the latter is no strained 
construction, but on the contrary the true one, 
appears from the former article in “ N. & Q.,” 


alluded to by Hrpernicvs, and to be found in | 


vol. iii, 404. On looking at that article, it will 
be seen that the writer of it cites an entry in the 
City Council Records of the Scottish capital, in 
which, seventy years before the date of the letter, 


viz. in November, 1597, the Provost is denomin- | 


ated Lord Provost; and it is not improbable that 
were these Records more minutely examined, they 
would show instances of the same thing at a still 
earlier date. 

As to the “place and precedency” which the 
latter declares that the Lord Provost should have 
within the precincts of the city, there is no incon- 
sistency in it with the view I have above sug- 


Magistrate, he had not already such place and 

precedency, so that the declaration was not enac- 

tive, but confirmatory and expletive. G. 
Edinburgh. 


Pepys’s Memorrs (3 S. yii. 93.) — Mr. 


Evans's suggestion, that a new edition of these 
most interesting Memoirs should be published, 


ted. It is not to be supposed that, as Chief 


including ail that Pepys wrote, with the exception 
of the indecent passages, will, I am sure, meet 


| with a cordial response from many readers of 
| “N. & Q.” The subject brings to my remem- 


brance a question I have often thought of asking 


| with regard to a peculiarity in Pepys’s phraseo- 


logy. Instead of “he tells me,” “he thinks” 
this or that, we find “‘he do tell me,” “he do 
think.” 
Now this was not the ordinary mode of ex- 
P We know that his 
Diary was kept in short-hand, and that it was 
from an expanded transcript of the MS. that Lord 
Braybrooke compiled his edition. I would ask 
whether the peculiar phraseology I have alluded to 
was really abated by Pepys, or whether it origi- 
nated in some mistake of the transcriber who 
wrote out the fair copy? Now that we possess 
the key to the original, it would, I presume, be 


| easy for a careful examiner of the MS. to answer 


| the query I have proposed. 


JAYDEE. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Itinerarium Peregrinorum et Gesta Regis Ricardi ; auctore 
ut videtur Ricardo, Canonico Sancta Trinitatis Londini- 
ensi. Edited from a MS. in the Library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. By William Stubbs, M.A., 
&e. (Longman.) 





| Recueil des Croniques et Anciennes Istories de la Grant 


Bretaigne, & present Nommé Engleterre, par Jehan de 
Waurin, Seigneur de Forestel. Edited by William 
Hardy, F.S.A., &c. From Albina to A.D. 688. (Long- 
man. ) 

A Collection of Chronicles and Ancient Histories of Great 
Britain, now called England, by John de Waurin. 
Translated by William Hardy, F.S.A., &c. (Longman.) 

Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft of Early Eng- 
land, being a Collection of Documents for the most part 
never before printed, illustrating the History of Science 
in this Country before the Norman Conquest. Vol. Ii. 
Collected and Edited by the Rey. T. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., &e. (Longman.) 

The good work, which was originally suggested by Sir 
John Romilly, and which that sound scholar and en- 
lightened statesman, the late Sir George C. Lewis, enabled 
the Master of the Rolls to carry out, is progressing so 
quickly, although as sati factorily as quickly, that, with 
the limited space We can devote to the notice of new 
publications, We find some difficulty in keeping that 
progress before our readers. The books whose titles head 
this notice are the latest of these valuable contributions 
to English History. The first, the Jtinerarium of Richard 
Ceeur de Lion, the authorship of which seems pretty 
clearly brought home to Richard, the Canon of the Holy 
lrinity in Aldgate, who having been formerly in the ser- 
vice of the Templars, was afterwards Prior of the House, 
has been most carefully edited by the present librarian oi 
Lambeth, whose sketch of the character of the impetn 
ous monarch and view of the times, as narrated in 
his able introduction to the Chronicle of Richard the 
Canon will be read with considerable intérest. Th 
interesting French Chronicle, the editing and translating 
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of which has been entrusted to Mr. 
peculiarly well fitted for the task, embraces a period from 
the first fabled settlement in Britain to the author’s own 
namely, to the expedition undertaken by King 
against the Bastard of Falconbridge, after 
and death of the Prince 


time, 
Edward IV. 
the defeat of Queen Margaret 
of Wales, at Tewkesbury, in the year 1471. 
the present volume is printed from a MS. of the fifteenth 
century, preserved in the Imperial Library at Paris, 


believed to be the only complete and nearly contemporary 


copy of Waurin’s entire work now in existence. The 


portion now published concludes with the cessation of | 


rule of the Britons and their final expulsion into Wales 
by the Saxons after the death of Cadwallader in 688. 
The whole of the MS. has been transcribed, 
ready to be prepared for press. With 
Cockayne’s second volume of Saron Leechdoms, we have 


only space left to reiterate the praises which we gave to | 


his first volume. It is a book replete with information 
as to the state of science among the Saxons, and will 
interest the Antiquaries of Germany to the full, as mach 
as it will their brethren in this country. The Glossary 
is very full and valuable. 


Diary of Mary, Countess Cowper, Lady of the Bedcham- 
ber to the Princess of Wales. 1714—1720. Edited by 
the Hon. Spencer Cowper. Second Edition. (Murray.) 
We are glad to see the favourable opinion we expressed 

of the value of the Diary of this amiable and accomplished 

woman recognised by the reading public, and that the 


second edition of the work, which that recognition of its | 


merits has called forth, was not issued until there was 
time to include in it the interesting Letter from the lady 
which we published in “N. & Q.” a few weeks since. 


Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage of the 
Great Britain and Ireland. Under the immediate Re- 
vision and Correction of the Peers. Published annually. 
1865. (Bosworth.) 

Debrett’s Illustrated Baronetage and Knightage of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, §c. 
(Bosworth. ) 

These revivals of a Peerage and Baronetage, 
were first published upwards of a century since, 
have been carefully superintended; and as the Editor 
states that they have had moreover the benefit of the 
revision and correction of the noble and eminent persons 
whose names and arms figure in them, they bid fair to 
deserve and thereby to secure the favour with which 
Debrett was always regarded in the old times “ when 
George the Third was King.” 
by which the Peers who are ordinarily known by hig 
titles than those by which they sit in the House of Lords, 
and those bearing courtesy titles may be readily 
nised, give a peculiar and useful character to the present 
Peerage. 
The High 


ceedings. 


which 


recog- 


Commission. Notices of the Court and its Pro- 

By John Southerden Burn. (J. Russell Smith.) 

The High Commission was something like the Star 
Chamber, only while the latter dealt with Civil, the 
former busied itself with Ecclesiastical matters. This is, 
we believe, the first attempt that has been made to col- 
lect the materials for its history; and it is somewhat 
remarkable that the researches of so diligent an inquirer 
as Mr. Burn into a Court “which drew many more 
within its clutches, and was less merciful in its proceed- 
than the justly dreaded Star Chamber, should not 

more than a hundred pages. The 
is a valuable contribution to English 
Mr. Burn deserves the thanks of all | 


cases 


ings 
furnish material ‘for 
book, though small, 
History, for which 
historical students. 


William Hardy, | 


The text of 


and is now | 
regard to Mr. | 


United Kingdom of 


seem to | 


Some of the arrangements | 
her | 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Serarr or ras Pestue Journnats for 1805. Vol. IX. London, 1806. 

A Lerrea ro ras Doce or Gaarron, on THE PRESENT Position or 
Arraias. Almon, 1768. 

Tua Vices; a Poem, by the Author of Junius. Tondon, 1828. 

Cettaction oF att tae Remankiste ano pane Passaces tx 
Tas Barron, Nowra Barror, axo Avprron. 1766. 

Genenat Cockevan's Disseatration on Haxnipat's Passacs oven 
rux Acrs. (Privately printed). Dublin, 1845. 

Tas Hinenwtan Macazine ron 1771, 1772, 1773. 

Tar Lowpon Moseum or Potties, Miscectanies, awn Larenatoas, 
4 Vols. 8vo. 1769, 1770. 

A Coxtection or Lerrans on Govenxucnt, Liszarr, axp tas Con- 
stitution. Sor4 Vols. 1774. Almon. 

A Cottection or most mrensstine Potrricat, Larrans, PuptisneD oe 
1763. 4 Vols. Imon. 

A Cotnection ov xereemep Potrricat Taacrs, 1764, 1765, and 1766, 
3 or 4 Vol a 1766. 


“sv ols, 
Tas Exrosrvtation; a Poem. Bingley, 1763. 


| Jowrus piscovenen ay FY. T. 17 


1807. 


@«* Letters stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Ma. W. G. Surra, wee of “ NOTES & QUERIES,” 
$2, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C 


Reasons ron Rgsectine tas Graeme ov Ma. Atmow. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom they are required, and whose name and adress 
are given for that purpose : — 


Foro's Dramatic Wones, by Gifford. 2 Vola. 8vo. 

Nores ano Qorares. (First Series.) Vols. Il. and VII. 
Pancy Society Boons. Nos. 1, 6, and 17. 

Exotssm Hisronicat, Socizrr. Large paper. 
royal 8vo. 

Giepow's Mrscettaxzovs Wonxs, dto. Vol. ITT. Boards. 

Warr's Bratrormeca Barrannica, ito. Part VI. 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas G. Stevenson, 22, Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


The last two volumes, 


Aotices ta Correspanvents. 


In consequence of the great number of Replies waiting for insertion, 
We have enlarged the present Number to thirty-two pages. 


A. E. L. (Oxford.) Colnaghi’s, Graves’, or Hogarth's. The prices 


| depend altogether upon the condition. 


Arnrnor 3, Salep or Saloup is a decoction of the dried roots of the 


Orchis mascula. 
A. Tracuer. Cowper's allusion in the line — 
“ So sit two kings of Brentford on one throne,” 
» the Duke of Buckingham's celebrated farce, The Rehearsal, where 
“ hand in hand,” 4c. 


ist 
the two kings figure 

H. F. will find the line — 

“ Too fair to worship, too divine to love,” 

in Milman's Prize Poem on the Apollo Belvidere. 

Gaace Macactary. We have letur for T. G., whose communi 
on this subject appeared ante p. 

F. F. Sauer. 


ation 


of your communication ? 
oe: s. _ Fee The Yorkshire Volunteers’ Farewell to the God Folks of 
wkton,” is printed in Ritson's Bishopric Garland, p. 35, edit. 1810, and 
tn C. J. D. Ingledew's Ballads and Songs of Yo: kshire, p. 221, edit. 
1860. 


What was th aie 


extract from Stow's Annals on Bombs has appeared in 
our 2nd 8. xi. 178. See also pp. 29, 74, of the same volume. 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price Is. 6¢.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 8 

@2* Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q."" may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


_ “Nores awp Qoeares” is published at noon on Friday, and is aleo 
issued in Mowraty Pants. The Subscription for Stameen Copies for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publis her (including the Half- 
yearly Iwpex) is lle. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
gavable at the Strend Post Office, in favour of Wittsasm G. Sarre, “2, 

Ltt xoTon Sraeer, Steann, W. C.. to whom all Communications For 
tas Eorror should be addressed. 

“Nores & Qveates” is rexistere d for transmission abroad. 


Sioma. The 


Cons or Astamaric om at_ras Ace ov Evoury-Five, sy Da. 
Loe cu’s Petwontre Warens. — “ Wm. Taylor, The Cape, Smethwick, 
aged eighty-five, says he for many years suffered from a husky, asthma- 
tical cough. To get rest at night was almost out of the question, 
although he tried many things; but for the last four years, since he 
commenced taking the Wafers, he can insure a good night's rest; but 
if perchance he hos none on going to bed, he lies * barking and cough- 
ing’ all night long; he therefore says they are the best medicine ever 
cffered to th 1e public. — Wit K- Baows, Chemist. 55, Spring Hill, 

irmingham.” Svid at ls ny 28. Oet., 48. 6d. , and ils. per box, by all 


j | Drugsiste. 








